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MIND AND MATTER 


IMEODUCTION 

I SHALL endeavour in the following pages to 
outline and to examine some of the most impor- 
tant theories current to-day with regard to (1) the 
nature of mind, (2) the nature of matter, and (3) the 
relationship between them. The issues raised by 
these questions are highly controversial, and agreed 
conclusions are lacking on almost every subject upon 
which we shall touch. Different groups of thinkers 
entertain different views, with regard to which, 
although there may be agreement within each 
group, it may be confidently asserted that no one 
group will be found to accept the conclusions of any 
other. It is indeed improbable that the true nature 
of mind and matter, and the truth about the way in 
which they interact will be known until the whole 
truth about everything is known. As the discovery 
of the whole truth about everything is highly im- 
probable, and is, in any case, an extremely remote 
contingency, the problem of the relationship between 
mind and matter may, for all practical purposes, be 
regarded aa insoluble. Many very interesting theories 
have, however, been entertained on the subject, and 
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it will be my object to describe these theories, so far 
as it is possible to do so, in untechnical language, 
which will be intelligible to persons having no 
previous acquaintance with the subject. 

Certain conclusions which may, I think, be drawn 
from a consideration of the various theories discussed 
in the body of the book will be found in the last 
chapter. These conclusions represent approximately 
my own views. 

Method to he Followed . — ^It will be desirable to say 
a few words with regard to the method of our 
enquiry, and the nature of the territory into which 
it will lead us. 

The study of life in all its forms as opposed to non- 
living matter is called biology ; the study of mind 
as opposed to body is called psychology. If our 
researches into biology convince us that everything 
that happens can be explained without postulating 
the existence of mind, if, moreover, we are unable to 
discern in the universe evidence for the existence of 
anything other than matter, and if we succeed in 
resolving all the facts of life and nature into different 
forms of material combination, then it is reasonable 
to expect that the mind which psychology studies 
will also be found to be ultimately reducible to a 
set of complicated material processes. 

This expectation was, in fact, very widely enter- 
tained both in biology and psychology during the 
latter part of the last century. Before, therefore, we 
can proceed to consider theories about the nature of 
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mind, it will be necessary first to show that 
there is such a thing as mind about which to 
theorise, and, in order to do this, it will be neces- 
sary to refute the view Just referred to. The 
statement of this view and of its refutation will, 
therefore, occupy us in Chapters I. and II., and 
throughout these chapters our enquiries will be 
largely confined to the realms of biology and of 
psychology. 

Two other sciences will, however, also fall within 
our purview, namely, physics and physiology. 

The science which considers the ultimate nature of 
matter in all its forms is called physics, an'd the 
science which investigates the properties of the 
matter which forms the human body is called physio- 
logy. and it is inevitable that the course of our 
enquiry should proceed for some part of the way 
through the territories of these sciences. 

Philosophy and Science . — Our general method will, 
however, be different from that pursued by workers 
in any of these scientific fields, and will partake 
rather of the nature of philosophy. We shall, that 
is to say, be concerned to explain and interpret 
rather than to describe. 

Accepting the results arrived at by the four special 
sciences mentioned above as valid, each within its 
own sphere, we shall proceed to consider what 
significance they have for the special problems we 
are to examine. We shall not, in short, stop to 
enquire how the sciences reach their conclusions, or 
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even whether they are true conclusions. We shall 
ask, rather, what, assuming them to be true, is their 
meaning for us 1 

The point is important, since the mind-matter 
problem assumes a difEerent aspect for each of the 
four sciences chiefly involved, and is differently 
regarded by each. The inference is that the psycho- 
logist, like the physiologist, and the biologist like the 
physicist, each approaching the problem in the light of 
the knowledge appropriate to his own special sphere, 
obtains only a partial view of the issues involved. 
Since, therefore, it is our object to survey the field 
not from any special point of view but from all pos- 
sible standpoints, we must assume an acquaintance 
with all four sciences and pool their results. In 
so doing we shall be pursuing the methods of 
philosophy. 

Science tell us how things, animate and inanimate, 
behave, and describes their behaviour in the simplest 
possible way. These descriptions are what are called 
scientific laws, or laws of Nature ; they are short- 
hand accounts of the behaviour of vast numbers of 
phenomena ^ which have been observed in the past, 
and they purport also to describe the behaviour of 
similar phenomena, which have not yet been 
observed. The law of gravitation does not say 
merely, “ All apples which have hitherto been 
observed fall to the ground on leaving the tree,” but 
it says, “All apples, both those which have been 

^ Phenomena —things which appear, t.e., observed oconrrQnces of 
all kinds. 
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observed and those which have not, fall to the ground 
on leaving the tree.” 

It is the object of science to reduce the descriptive 
formulse, which constitute its so-called laws, to ever 
simpler and simpler terms, and to embrace within 
their scope an ever larger number of phenomena. But 
its function remains all the time a purely descriptive 
one. The scientist is content to ask what the fact is ; 
he does not ask why it is, what it is, or, in other words, 
what it means. 

Now many people are not content with knowing 
what the facts are, they want to know what they 
mean. They also want to know what is the connec- 
tion between the different groups of facts which the 
different sciences have collected. Thus, on the one 
hand, we have a mass of data collected by biologists ; 
they tell us aU about the different forms of life and 
the way in which they behave ; on the other, an 
array of facts observed by psychologists ; they have 
studied the human mind and can tell us, or think 
they can, all manner of things with regard to the 
way in which it behaves. Each science has obtained 
a set of results in its own sphere, by methods appro- 
priate to that sphere ; but it has done so without 
paying any heed to the others. 

The question arises, therefore, are these results 
valid outside the sphere in which they have been 
reached 1 What is their connection with other 
results arrived at by different methods, yet dealing 
with closel;^ related subjects ? What, above all, do 
these results imply with regard to such important 
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questions as the nature and purpose, if any, of the 
universe in which we live, the status and prevalence 
of mind in that universe, the power of the mental to 
direct and mould the material, and the nature of the 
ideal good at which human beings should aim ? 
These are the questions which philosophy seeks to 
answer, and though in the last result it fails, and 
maybe must necessarily fail in its quest, yet the mere 
process of searching for an answer satisfies a per- 
manent and deep-seated need which science leaves 
unsatisfied. For most of us to know what happens 
is not enough ; we want to know why it happens, 
and shall continue to press our questions even if we 
know they will never be answered. 

It is by the methods of philosophy that we shall, 
in the main, proceed in this book. Refusing to 
enquire into the validity of the facts which scientists 
have collected, we shall take them at their face 
value and concern ourselves with the theories which 
seek to explain them. Confining ourselves to no 
special territory, we shall take a bird’s eye view of 
several. We shall fiit from science to science, take 
what the sciences have to offer, gather together what 
seem to us the more interesting and significant of 
their results, draw our own conclusions, and then 
speculate upon their meaning. 

Definition of Terms . — ^A word may be added on the 
definition of terms. It is proposed to consider the 
nature of mind and matter and the relationship 
between them. Yet what, after all, do we mean 
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by these words ? And can we use them intelli- 
gibly without first knowing what we do mean by 
them ? 

The difficulty here is one which besets all attempts 
bo define ultimate terms. We cannot define mind 
ind matter, because the meaning we give to these 
w^ords in our definition would beg the very questions 
we are seeking to answer. Since, then, it is in part 
bhe object of this book to try to discover what mind 
and matter are, it will be better to refrain from 
assigning any explicit meaning to our terms until we 
reach the end of it. All definition is a process of 
question begging, but, if we must beg the questions 
we propose to discuss, it is better to do so at the end 
of our enquiry, when we have given our reasons for 
begging them in the particular sense in which we 
do beg them and in no other, rather than at the 
beginning. 

For the present it will be enough to say that by 
matter we mean a certain combination of a-tpms 
and electrons. This combination is to be con- 
ceived of in terms of whatever formula is most 
fashionable in physics at the moment. The most 
popular contemporary formula for the atom is a 
nucleus of positive electricity, called a proton, smr- 
rounded by a varying number of revolving electrons of 
negative electricity, the nature of the atom, whether 
for example, the atom is an atom of hehum or of 
hydrogen, being determined by the number of nega- 
tive electrons and the quantity of positive electricity 
in the nucleus. By mind we mean the stream of 
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sensations, images, thoughts and volitions which 
together make up the thing, whatever it is, that is 
known by the name of consciousness. This con- 
sciousness we are commonly supposed to experience 
in ourselves ; most people also believe that they can 
infer its existence in their fellows from an observa- 
tion of their behaviour. 



CHAPTER I 


MATEEIALISM AND THE MECHANIST UNIVERSE 

Introductory . — It is not possible to discuss the 
nature of mind until we have established its exis- 
tence. This is by no means to be taken for granted. 
Until quite recent years the prevalent view among 
scientists was that whatever existed in the universe 
obeyed the laws that were known to operate in the 
world of matter. Since things could only obey these 
laws if they were fundamentally of the same nature 
as matter, it followed that they were fundamentally 
of that nature. Mind was, therefore, a form of 
matter. 

This view, usually known as Materialism or as 
Mechanism, will be described in the present chapter. 

During the nineteenth century all the sciences 
appeared to lend it their support. While receiving, 
however, a contemporary backing from physics, 
astronomy, geology and philosophy, it derived its 
chief strength from nineteenth century discoveries 
in biology and psychology. We will consider these in 
turn. 

Classical* Theories of Evolution . — While the facts 
of evolution are undoubted, various theories have 

15 
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been advanced to account for their occurrence. The 
earliest forms of life were simple and homogeneous ; 
to-day living creatures are infinitely diverse and 
highly complicated. Yet these later complex forms 
must have evolved out of the earlier simple ones. To 
put the point crudely, a process which begins with 
the amoeba and ends with man is only rendered 
possible by the occurrence of changes and variations 
in the offspring of the amoeba. In order that evolu- 
tion may be possible, species must not reproduce 
themselves identically ; small variations must occur ^ 
between parents and offspring ; these must develop 
into more marked variations in the next generation, 
and so on until out of the original species an entirely 
new species is evolved. 

That something of this kind happens in evolution 
is generally agreed ; the question in dispute is, 
“ What causes the initial variations to occur ? ” 

To this question there were two recognised answers 
in the nineteenth century, that of Darwin and that 
of the followers of Lamarck. 

Darwin’s answer was that the occurrence of a new 
species was a circumstance for which we could assign 
no reason. We just did not know what caused it, so 
that, for all we knew to the contrary, it might be a 
pure fluke. Short of any evidence to the contrary, it 
was safest, therefore, to assume that variations in 
existing species occurred by chance. Some of these 
variations would be adapted to their environment, 

* Though see p. 158 (footnote) for the view th»t the variations 
are sudden and marked. 
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others would not. Creatures exhibiting those varia- 
tions which were adapted would prosper and flourish, 
and transmit to their offspring the particular varia- 
tion to which their prosperity was due. Creatures 
which varied in a manner unsuited to their environ- 
ment would die out. 

It follows that those variations survive and estab- 
lish themselves which are most suited to their 
environment. Hence the famous phrase, “ The 
survival of the fittest.” 

Lamarck’s view was that the environment was itself 
the factor which conditioned the variation. If the 
environment changed, creatures living in it must either 
adapt themselves to the change or die out. Those 
which are successful in achieving this adaptation 
survive and produce offspring which are similarly 
successful. Thus if the Sahara desert, instead of 
being the dryest, was suddenly transformed into the 
rainiest portion of the earth’s surface, we should, on 
Lamarck’s view, expect camels to begin to grow the 
rudiments of umbrellas, and we should further expect 
those camels which failed to achieve this necessary 
modification to die out. Thus change in environment 
produces variations in species. 

A classical illustration which exhibits the differ- 
ence between the two theories is afforded by the 
answer to the question, “ Why did the giraffe grow 
a long neck ? ” 

Giraffes feed upon the leaves of trees. Those 
giraffes would clearly have an advantage in the 
struggle for existence whose height enabled them to 
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reach higher leaves than their fellows. We may even 
suppose, to put the point figuratively, that after a 
time all the lower leaves worth eating were consumed 
and that only those at the top of the trees were left ; 
at any rate the more succulent leaves would be found 
at the top. In these circumstances what does the 
giraffe do ? He grows a long neck, thus enabling 
himself to reach the highest leaves. How ? 

Because, said the followers of Darwin, a long- 
necked giraffe once happened by chance, and having, 
in virtue of his long neck, a great advantage over the 
other giraffes, flourished exceedingly, chose a long- 
necked mate and produced long-necked offspring 
rendered exceptionally lusty by their parents’ well- 
nourished condition. Because, said the followers of 
Lamarck, the needs of an environment in which the 
best leaves were to be found at an ever greater height 
produced their inevitable influence upon the giraffes, 
and compelled them to adapt themselves to the new 
conditions by growing long necks or else to starve. 
Those which starved did not reproduce themselves ; 
those which survived produced offspring, which had 
the long-necked characteristics of their parents, in 
virtue of which they also survived. Thus the giraffe 
grew his long neck. 

In spite, however, of these differences, our two 
theories have one very important point in common. 
In accounting for variations in species they both rely 
on purely material factors. They hold, that is to 
say, that changes in individuals, variatiens in species, 
and, indeed, the whole course of the process which, 
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beginning with the amoeba and ending with man, is 
known as evolution, are due not to the workings of 
intelligence, nor to the purpose and design of God, 
nor to the influence of some all-pervasive vital force 
which moulds and directs matter in pursuance of its 
own ends, but to the operation of purely external 
and material agencies which Darwin identified with 
chance and Lamarck with the influence of material 
environment. 

These agencies acting on living organisms cause 
them to change in various ways ; but the changes 
never spring spontaneously from within ; they are 
imposed from without. Everything, in short, pro- 
ceeds according to the law of cause and effect. In 
order to account for changes in living organisms it is 
not necessary to postulate the intervention of a mind 
or will, whether operating within the organism or 
directing it from outside, but simply to specify the 
material cause which, when brought into contact with 
the organism, caused it inevitably to change in the 
way in which it did. 

The universe, in short, is conceived of as if it were 
the works of a gigantic clock. Somebody or some- 
thing at some time or other wound the clock up, 
How this winding up process came to pass, oi 
course, nobody knew ; certainly not the mechanists, 
since the initial winding up of the clock, if it 
really was the fiirst operation in the whole evolu- 
tionary process, could not itself have had a cause, 
If it had a Cause it would not have been the first 
cause ; yet a first cause, which is not itself the effect 
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of some preceding cause, contradicts the whole con- 
ception of the law of cause and effect. The winding 
up of the clock, then, was a mystery which the 
mechanists did not explain ; but, then, nobody else 
explained it either. Even if a God were introduced to 
set the whole process going, the mechanists wanted 
to know whence came the God. Granted, however, 
the initial mystery of the beginning of the universe, 
the mechanists could and did explain everything 
that happened thereafter with great simplicity and 
a rigid economy of assumption. A clock once wound 
up, proceeds automatically by the mere interaction 
of its parts ; and the universe does the same. One 
day, of course, the clock runs down ; and one day, 
presumably when the sun becomes too cold to main- 
tain life any longer upon the earth, the universe, or 
at least all that is alive within it, will run down too. 
Meanwhile life and mind are offshoots of matter, 
determined and conditioned at every turn by 
material forces, and subject to the law of cause and 
effect which rules the world of physics. 

But is this really a complete account of the 
matter ? Granted that we can explain evolution 
without the aid of mind, what about the mind by 
the aid of which we so explain it ? What about our 
thoughts, our consciousness, our very doubts as to 
whether mind exists ? Are these also material, not 
differing in their fundamental character from stones 
and sea water ? Clearly such an assertion involves 
a big step in advance of any we have hitherto taken. 
Ihwas, however, a step for which the nineteenth cen- 
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tury was, on tlie whole, fully prepared, and it sum- 
moned psychology to assist in taking it. Psycho- 
logists were ready enough to answer the call and 
came forward with the parallelist psychology. 

The ParallelisL of the earliest 

theories as to the nature of the relationship between 
mind and body was that of the philosopher Descartes. 
It was called Interactionism. and was extremely 
simple. For Descartes mind and body were two sub- 
stances entirely disparate in character, the one dis- 
tinguished by the characteristic of thought, the other 
by that of “ extension ” or occupancy of space. In 
the individual, and in the individual alone, these two 
substances interacted, and that was all that could be 
said. 

The theory is, however, open to certain obvious 
objections. How, it may be asked, is it possible for 
two substances so entirely different as mind and 
matter are supposed to be ever to come into contact, 
much less habitually to interact with each other ? 

The qualities of matter are mass, density and 
occupancy of space ; matter possesses texture, size, 
shape, colour and temperature ; it is known to the 
senses and can be seen, touched, heard, tasted or 
smelt. One piece of matter can and does affect 
another, and it does so in virtue of the attributes and 
qualities, some of which we have enumerated. 

But mind possesses none of these attributes. It 
has neither* mass nor density ; it does not occupy 
space ; it is not cognisable by the senses, and it is 
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only known through our own direct experience of it 
in thinking. How then can it affect or be affected 
by matter ; how can mind and matter so envisaged 
come to grips with each other ? How, indeed, can 
they come at each other at all ? Physical interaction 
between pieces of matter we know, and that 
thought can influence thought we know. But if 
matter is to influence thought or thought matter, it 
must be either by way of the kind of interaction we 
see happening in the physical world, or by way of the 
mental activity we know to occur in our conscious- 
ness. Either method seems impracticable. Force, 
mass and inertia do not touch thought ; thought 
does not exert force nor does it yield to mass. 

The problem presented is that of the whale 
and the elephant raised to the nth degree of 
difficulty. 

Finding himself unable to solve these difficulties, 
Descartes, like so many others, had recourse to the 
conception of the Deity to solve them for him. 
Every single action of the individual, involving, as it 
did, interaction between mind and body, was for him 
a miracle of divine intervention. Descartes could 
not conceive how interaction between mind and body 
could occur, yet occur it certainly did. But if an 
impossibility was not only a possibility but a cer- 
tainty of everyday occurrence, it could only be so 
because God made it so. Therefore God did make 
it so. 

Descartes’ followers dropped divine intervention 
without introducing anything to take its place, with 
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the result that, by the middle of the nineteenth 
century, the theory, under the name of Parallelism, 
had assumed the following form. Mind and body 
are two distinct existences, obeying their own laws 
and performing their several functions. Since inter- 
action between them is impossible, their respective 
courses must be supposed to proceed upon parallel 
but independent lines which never intersect. Never- 
theless there is some underlying connection between 
them in virtue of which every material event has 
its corresponding mental event, and vice versa. No 
relationship of cause and effect, it will be observed, is 
alleged but only an underlying connection. But the 
underlying connection begged the question. How was 
it to be envisaged ? If material, it could not come at 
the mind ; if mental, it could not come at the body. 
It was, in short, better to postulate no underlying 
connection but to assume that by a series of coinci- 
dences indefinitely and miraculously repeated, each 
mental event was accompanied by an equivalent 
bodily occurrence, and vice versa. And this was, in 
fact, what the theory amounted to ! 

But the series of indefinite flukes was an outrage 
upon common sense which could not be tolerated, 
and in course of time the relationship gradually 
became more and more one-sided. 

Mind as a Reflector of the Brain . — ^As the study of 
physiology developed many physiologists came to 
regard the mind as a very highly rarified form of 
matter. If you open a man’s head and look to see 
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what is inside, you will find a collection of nerve 
cells and fibres constituting the greyish white 
matter, which can be seen and touched, which is 
in every respect indubitably matter, and which is 
called the brain. Now, without actually asserting 
that the mind was or was identical with the brain, 
nineteenth century physiologists came more and 
more to think of it as a rarified material essence sur- 
rounding the brain like the halo round the head of 
the saint, or the faint phosphorescence sometimes 
thrown off by decaying bodies. The function of the 
halo was that of a mirror or reflector ; it reflected 
events occurring in the brain, and in reflecting them it 
engendered a consciousness of their occurrence, or 
rather it itself became conscious of their occurrence. 

Consciousness, therefore, was a sort of flickering 
material accompaniment of the brain, lighting up the 
brain with an intermittent glow, but dependent upon 
the brain for its existence and restricted to the 
function of registering cerebral events. The last point 
is highly important. If the function of consciousness 
is to light up the brain, it is clear that it cannot light 
up what is not there. Everything, therefore, that 
happens in consciousness first happens in the brain, 
and since nothing can happen in the brain that 
has not first happened in the body, the brain being 
merely a register of bodily occurrences, it follows that 
nothing can happen in the mind which is not the 
result of some preceding happening in the body. 

We are all famihar with that explanation of 
mental states which attributes their occurrence to 
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bodily states. We say, “ I had a nightmare last 
night in the course of which I saw blue devils, 
because I failed to digest my steak and kidney 
pudding ” ; or “ you have a bad temper, are irritable 
and think everybody hates you, because you have 
been out in a biting east wind ” ; and it was just 
this type of explanation, enormously expanded and 
worked out in infinite detail, that was now invoked 
to explain all mental phenomena. 

To put it shortly, we may say that every mental 
state reflects and is conditioned by a preceding bodily 
state. In other words, the relation of cause and effect 
does hold between mind and body, but it holds always 
from body to mind, never from mind to body, and it 
does this because, in the last resort, the mind is only 
a part of the body, material like the body and subject 
to the physiological laws which govern the body. 

The Mechanist Universe . — Putting together the 
conclusions of nineteenth century biology and of 
the parallelist psychology in its later developments, 
what is the picture of the universe which emerges ? 
It is that of a mind determined by the body, and of 
a body determined by its external environment. 
Changes in the body are due either to chance or to 
changes in external environment to which the body 
reacts, and all changes in mind are due to changes in 
the body. In other words, causation proceeds always 
from the material to the mental ; from the less 
living to the* more hving. Beginning with a change 
in the external material world, it ends in conscious 
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event which we call a thought or a feeling. This 
thought or feeling we believe to be spontaneous, but 
it is in reality the last link in the chain of causation, 
which begins with an occurrence in the external 
world. 

In such a world life is a comparatively rare and 
insignificant phenomenon. By some accident matter 
has managed to become conscious of itself, but this 
accident is of no significance, and it is merely human 
conceit which regards the consciousness resulting 
from the accident as the key to the interpretation of 
the universe as a whole. Life, in fact, is a mere eddy 
in the primaeval slime, a chance phenomenon evolved 
under favourable conditions by material forces and 
I doomed to perish when those conditions cease. 

Geology and Astronomy . — ^This general view of the 
supreme unimportance of life was strongly rein- 
forced by contemporary astronomy and geology. 
Geology had enormously extended the age of the 
earth ; astronomy had extended the boundaries of 
space. Nowhere, except upon this earth, and during 
a brief period of its history was life known to 
exist. Thus in the vast immensities of geologic 
time and astronomic space life seemed like a little 
glow, flickering for a brief period and doomed to 
ultimate extinction. In any event life, or mind, was 
not a sign-post pointing to the fundamental and 
underlying character of the universe. Rather it was 
like a passenger travelling through an ‘environment 
that was fundamentally alien and brutal, a passenger 
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who would one day finish his pointless joiuney with 
as little noise and significance as, in the person of the 
amoeba, he began it. 

- Meanwhile life, mind, spirit and consciousness were 
all forms of the material universe, springing from it 
and determined by it. Nothing could happen in the 
world of mind which had not previously happened in 
the world of matter, and nothing could happen in the 
world of matter which was not determined by some 
preceding happening. Thus the past completely deter- 
mined the future, and in order to predict the future 
all that was necessary was a sufficient extension of 
our knowledge of the past. History, physics and 
physiology could, in fact, give us a complete account 
of all that happened or would happen in the universe, 
if only we knew enough about them. The chain of 
material causation was complete ; it was required 
merely to examine a sufficient number of links and 
they would tell us all that could be told, both of the 
beginning and of the end. 

Hence Professor Tyndall, in his Presidential 
Address to the British Association, was able to 
envisage the future of science as one which would 
enable us to survey the “ Ultimately purely natural 
and inevitable march of evolution from the atoms oi 
the primaeval nebula, to the proceedings of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science.” 



CHAPTEE II 


THE BREAK-UP OF THE MECHANIST UNIVERSE 

Introductory . — ^The mechanist conception of the 
universe has, in the main, been abandoned. Scien- 
tists still exist who take a materialistic view of the 
phenomena of evolution, but they are in a minority, 
and few embrace the mechanist hypothesis with the 
uncompromising rigour of the nineteenth century. 
There is, indeed, to-day a new kind of determinism 
countenanced by certain modern theories of psycho- 
logy. which we shall endeavour to describe in a later 
chapter,^ but it is embraced for reasons very different 
from those which influenced Huxley, Tyndall, 
Haeckel and other prominent scientists and philo- 
sophers of the last century. With this exception, the 
predominant temper among biologists and psycho- 
logists to-day is vitalistic rather than materialistic, 
in the sense that modern thinkers prefer to think of 
causation as proceeding from the more living to the 
less living, rather than from the more dead to the 
less dead. 

The reasons for this change of attitude are not easy 
to summarise in a single chapter, nor are they by any 
means conclusive. The evidence which has been 

' See Chapter IV. 
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accumulated in no instance rises to the level of 
demonstrable proof, but, coming as it does from a 
number of different sources, it has initiated a general 
tendency or drift towards a vital or spiritual rather 
than a mechanistic interpretation of phenomena. To 
put the point metaphorically, we may say that the 
central mechanist position has been turned by a 
series of flank attacks rather than stormed by a 
victorious frontal advance. 

What, in short, has happened is that in a number 
of different spheres the drift of thought has, under 
the influence of a mass of diverse considerations, been 
away from a mechanistic and towards a vitalistic 
interpretation of events. All that we can do is to 
enumerate some of the most important of these con- 
siderations in the three departments which most 
directly concern us, namely, biology, physics and 
psychology. 

I. Biological Considerations 

There is an increasing tendency on the part of 
biologists to explain the behaviour of living organisms 
in terms of purpose. In so far as they are determined, 
they are determined not from behind but from in 
front ; their actions are to be explained, that is to say, 
not in terms of the influence of external forces such 
as environment or heredity operating from the past, 
but in terms of the ends they desire to realise and 
the purposes they wish to fulfil, which exert, as it 
were, a pull ffom the future. I do not wish to imply 
^hat either form of explanation is definitely estab- 
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lished to the exclusion of the other ; it is only that 
there is a greater disposition to adopt the purposive 
rather than the mechanistic. Thus the salmon pro- 
ceeding up stream, leaping obstacles and breasting 
the current in order to deposit her spawn in a parti- 
cular place, is acting in a way which it is as difficult 
to explain in terms of adaptation to environment, as 
it is easy to attribute to the unconscious desire to 
fulfil a purpose. 

But the recognition of an end to be achieved, even 
if it is desired unconsciously, implies the existence of 
some kind of intelligence operating within the 
organism and directing its activities in pursuance of 
the end. 

Not only can it direct the actions of the organism, 
it can also mould its structure. Thus the crab who 
has lost one of its legs by mischance immediately 
begins to grow another to make good the deficiency. 
How is such a phenomenon to be interpreted ? There 
has been no change in the creature’s environment, in 
terms of adaptation to which the growth can be 
explained. Yet the creature does in fact alter. Or 
take the hydroid plant Antennularia and remove it 
from the flat surface to which it is accustomed to 
adhere. It will immediately begin to change its 
structure, proliferating long waving roots or fibres 
in the vain effort to find something to grip. So, too, 
with the hyacinth bulbs which women place in jars. 
In each of these three cases we have a change in 
form, which appears to indicate a defiliite attempt 
on the part of the organism to adapt itself, if neces- 
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sary by altering its structure, to an abnormal 
environment. Now how are we to explain such 
transformations ? Are they, in fact, of the same type 
as the movements of a machine, and can they, there- 
fore, be interpreted on mechanistic lines ? It is 
always possible to maintain that they are in all 
respects susceptible to this kind of interpretation, 
and it must be admitted that in some respects, 
e.g., in respect of such activities as those of circu- 
lating the blood and growing the nails and the 
hair, living organisms do behave in an obviously 
mechanical way. 

But in two respects at least we are able to observe 
important differences. 

(1) Characteristics of the behaviour of Living 
Creatures . — ^The behaviour of a machine is to be 
interpreted in terms of an automatic response to 
stimulus. Wind the spring and the watch goes ; 
turn the handle and the engine starts. Provided the 
stimulus be suitable the machine cannot help 
responding to it. 

In the instances given above the actions of living 
organisms appear to be radically different. Instead 
of being interpretable merely as a series of automatic 
responses to stimuli, their behaviour involves three 
separate and distinguishable stages : — 

(a) There is a perception of an external situation. 
The salmon sees the rooks over which it must leap. 
This perception may lead merely to a number of 
external movements, as in the case of the salmon, or 
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to an alteration in structure of a permanent kind, as 
in the case of the Antennularia. 

(b) There is what is called a conation, that is to 
say, a strong impulse of the same instinctive type as 
those which prompt us to maintain and reproduce 
the species by eating and making love. Of such 
impulses and of the activities that spring from them, 
we can give absolutely no account whatsoever, 
except to say that they appear to be independent of 
any change in external environment. The important 
point is that the extent of a creature’s activity or 
response will depend not only upon the amount of 
stimulus applied, but also upon the intensity of his 
conative impulse. The conative impulse is, in short, 
an additional and intermediate factor between 
stimulus and response, which the machine does not 
possess. 

(c) There is purposive activity directed to a 
definite end, and continuing after the stimulus has 
ceased to be applied. A machine stops when it 
has run down. The salmon continues to leap 
in its endeavour to overcome the rocks until it 
succeeds. 

(2) The Organism as a Unity . — In the second place 
a living organism is a unity in a sense in which a 
machine is not. A machine is the sum total of its 
parts, the aggregate of all the cranks and nuts and 
screws which it may be found to contain. You 
can take a machine to pieces, examine each of its 
component parts separately, and put them together 
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again. Or, if you like, you can arrange them dif- 
ferently so that they form another machine. 

A living body is not susceptible of this treatment. 
The days are long past when a man was able to 
regard his body as “ a system of pipes and tubes,” in 
Addison’s phrase, reacting like any other pipes and 
tubes to what was put into and taken out of them. 
A body is admittedly a collection of pipes and tubes, 
but it is also something more than that. It is, in 
other words, a whole or unity, the distinction! 
between a whole and an aggregate being that,! 
whereas an aggregate is merely the sum of its parts i 
a whole is more than the sum of its parts. It is 
something over and above them, brought into being 
by their coming together, but not therefore to be 
resolved into them. Thus one organ in the body is 
not an isolated, separable entity existing in its ov/n 
right ; it is a component part of a whole, and' is 
bound together by necessary relations both with the 
whole and with all the other organs which compose 
the whole. Divested of these relations, taken, that 
is to say, as an isolated entity divorced from the rest 
of the body, the organ would not be the organ that 
it is ; it would be quite literally something different. 
Hence, when we say that the body is a whole or unity, 
one of the things we mean is that its parts owe their 
nature to the fact of their being parts of the whole, 
that they are bound by necessary relations to the other 
parts, and that they form with these other parts and 
with the relations a newentity, namely, the whole body, 
which can only be broken up at the cost of the destruc- 
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tion of the parts as parts. You cannot, in short, 
take a living creature to pieces and put him together 
again as you can do with a machine, nor can you 
rearrange his parts so as to make a different creature ; 
and you cannot do these things for the simple reason 
that by taking him to pieces you would not merely 
disperse an aggregate but would destroy a whole. 

From this conception of a living creature as a 
whole or unity it follows that it can act as a whole 
in a sense in which a machine cannot. Hence you 
can ask about it such questions as, “ What is it 
seeking to achieve ? ” “ What is it that it wants ? ” 
which are, inappropriate as applied to a machine, and 
you can ask them just because a living thing is an it, 
because, that is to say, it is a something in its own 
^ht over and above the various elements which can 
bfe discerned in its make-up. 

Hence modem biology tends more and more to 
regal'd a living creature as different in kind from a 
machhue, its difference being due to its possession 
of a mysterious something called life, which cannot 
be explained as merely a certain conformation of 
matter, and which confers upon that which possesses 
it the quality wholeness or unity. 

Why did not '^volution stop ? — ^And if we do not 
accept this view, how are we in any event to explain 
the continuance oi^\the process called evolution ? If 
evolution is to be interpreted solely in terms of adapta- 
tion to environment, such adaptation, or at least a 
greater measure of it than exists among men, was 
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achieved long ago among beings whom we are accus- 
tomed to regard as inferior. The monkey, for example, 
suffers from fewer diseases, the elephant is longer lived 
than man. The tiger has succeeded in evolving a 
covering which renders him immune from the 
vagaries of the cUmate, and kills only as many of 
his fellow-creatures as he requires for his sustenance. 
Man, on the contrary, is unable to exist unless he is 
protected from his environment by coverings taken 
from other animals, and, so far from killing only 
those creatures which he requires to eat, he does not 
scruple to denounce cannibalism as wicked at the 
very moment when he is destroying great masses of 
his fellow-creatures for sport, for patriotism, or in 
the interests of justice and morality. 

Man, considered from the purely physical point of 
view, is thus ridiculously unfitted to his environ- 
ment, besides being immeasurably the most destruc- 
tive of all the creatures in that environment. . Why 
then, if the motive force and driving power behind 
evolution is the need to secure adaptation to environ- 
ment, did not evolution stop at the elephant and the 
monkey ? Why did it go on to produce man ? Is 
it possible to resist the conclusion that evolution is 
the expression of some force which, not content with 
achieving relative safety for its creatures by means 
of adaptation to environment, proceeds to com- 
plicate itself ever more and more dangerously in the 
endeavour to evolve higher forms of life ? But if this 
be the case, thdn we are driven once more to make pro- 
vision in our universe for something besides matter. 
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II. CONSIDEEATIONS ARISING FROM PhYSICS 

Elusiveness of Modem Matter . — Modem develop- 
ments in physics have rendered the traditional 
materialistic explanation of the universe increasingly 
unsatisfactory. For the nineteenth century scien- 
tist matter was a clear, definite, tangible something, 
occupying a position out there in space and subject 
to certain unalterable laws. Examples of these laws 
were, the law of cause and effect, the law of gravita- 
tion, the law of the conservation of energy, and so 
forth. But the matter of modern electrical and 
relativity theory bears no resemblance to the homely 
entity in which the Victorians believed. It is more 
vague, more intangible, and its behaviour is subject 
to laws which are much less certainly known. Matter 
in fact has become just as mysterious as mind and is 
distinctly less familiar. The modem tendency to 
work in terms of mind rather than of matter is, 
therefore, from one point of view, simply the expres- 
sion of a natural preference for working in terms of 
the more known rather than of the less known. 

A serious incursion into modem physics demands 
considerable technical equipment, and it is not pro- 
posed to attempt it here. At the same time it will be 
possible to touch upon some of the most important 
theories current to-day, and to show their bearing 
upon the mechanist conception of the universe, with- 
out postulating a greater knowledge of physics and 
mathematics than is possessed by persons of ordinary 
education. 
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(o) Ultimate Constituents of Matter . — I will endea- 
vour, in the first place, to summarise what modern 
physics has to tell us of the ultimate constituents of 
matter. 

These are not, as was commonly supposed in the 
nineteenth century, atoms moving in ether. Atoms 
can be further analysed into nuclei of positive elec- 
tricity surrounded by negative electrons varying in 
number according to the amount of the charge of 
positive electricity in the nucleus. It is probable that 
the nuclei of all atoms are built up out of hydrogen 
nuclei and electrons. Hydrogen nuclei and negative 
electrons would appear, therefore, so far as we know at 
present, to be the ultimate constituents of matter. 

Two points are important in connection with our 
present enquiry. The first is that the atom is by no 
means a stable and immutable entity. In certain 
circumstances a negative electron may leave the 
atom to which it belongs, and, ceasing to revolve round 
the central nucleus, fly off at a tangent and either join 
another atomic system or wander through space as 
a free electron. When this happens the atom which 
has lost the electron becomes positively electrified 
and its nature is changed. 

The second significant fact to which attention 
might be drawn is that although electrons revolve 
around their nuclei in orbits which are situated at 
varying distances from the nuclei, and, although the 
normal distance from the nucleus of the nearest elec- 
tron is about 'half a hundred-millionth of a centi- 
metre (a c^timetre is slightly more than a third of 
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an inch), nevertheless the atom is almost entirely 
composed of empty space. This is because the nuclei 
and the electrons are themselves so infinitely small 
that the distance between the orbit and the nucleus 
is comparatively very large indeed, bearing much the 
same relation to the size of the nuclei and the elec- 
trons as the distance between the earth and the sun 
does to those bodies. An atom is, therefore, in the 
main, composed of empty space, the empty regions 
it contains being much larger than the particles of 
matter. For this reason a sufficiently small body can 
pass through the atom without hitting any of the 
matter of which it is composed. This is what happens 
when particles are thrown off in radio activity ; they 
pass through the atom as easily as a comet does 
through the solar system. 

Thus modem physics throws doubt upon the 
apparent solidity and changelessness of matter, 
revealing as the ultimate constituents which survive 
analysis entities which, besides being liable to 
sudden cataclysms which completely alter their 
nature, are composed in the main not of matter at 
all, but of empty space. A imit of matter is, in fact, 
little more than an electro-magnetic field which, 
while theoretically extending over the whole of 
space, has its greatest activity in a certain region. 
This is a very different conception from the solid, 
tangible entity of the Victorians. 

(5) Influence of Relativity Theory .— us now 
consider the bearing of some of the results of modem 
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relativity theory upon the conception of matter. 
The most important of these results is the introduction 
of time as one of the constituents of a material object. 

Euclidean space is, as every one knows, three- 
djmensional in character ; that is to say, objects 
occupying positions in Euclidean space have length 
width and height or depth. Thus, in order to obtain 
the distance between any two points in Euclidean 
space, what we have to do is to obtain their co- 
ordinates ; the distance is then ascertained by 
applying to the co-ordinates a formula based upon 
a theorem of Pythagoras. This formula, where X, 
Y and Z are the co-ordinates of the one point, 
and X, y and z of the other, is as follows : D, 
or the distance between the two points, equals 
-\/(X — x)^ -f (Y — y)* -j- (Z — z)2. This distance is 
constant and is the same for all observers. 

Modem relativity theory has shown, however, that 
space is not Euclidean in character, or rather that 
Euclidean space is only one among an infinite 
number of different spaces, all of which taken to- 
gether constitute real space. This real space is 
indissolubly bound up with time, so that it is not 
possible to make a true statement about space alone 
or about time alone, but only about space-time. In 
order, therefore, to ascertain the distance between 
two points, or rather between two point-events (as 
modern mathematicians call them), in real space, 
that is to say, in space-time, we shall have to intro- 
duce a fourth co-ordinate, namely, the co-ordinate 
of the point-event in relation to what is called the 
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time axis. If this co-ordinate is T for one point 
and t for the other, our formula now becomes : S, 
that is to say, the distance in space-time separating 
two point-events, equals 

V(X - x)2 -f (Y - yY + (Z - z)2 - (CT - Gt)\ 
where C is the velocity of light. 

Several important results follow. One is that the 
four-dimensional continuum which is space-time is 
slightly curved. Another is that no one point in space 
is ever the same point for two moments together, since 
in the second moment it occupies a different position 
in time and is, therefore, a different point. It is for 
this reason that modern mathematicians do not speak 
of points, but of point-instants or point-events, in 
order to demonstrate the fact that its place in time is 
an integral characteristic of a point, and must be 
taken into account in determining its nature. 

Since the nature of objects is determined entirely 
by their space-time co-ordinates, that is, by their 
positions both in space and in time, it follows that an 
object, since it occupies at every moment a different 
position in time, is at every moment a different object. 
An object is not, therefore, a single permanent entity, 
but a series of fleeting temporary entities. Each 
number of the series endures for a moment only, 
but it is so like the other numbers which precede and 
succeed it as to be indistinguishable from them. 

(c) An Object as a Series of Momentary Objects . — ^It 
follows that a physical thing, instead of being per- 
sistent in time, is continually coming into and going 
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out of existence. The point may be illustrated by a 
reference to the cinematograph. When in a picture 
palace we see a man running away from the police, 
we know that what we are in fact observing is not one 
man running, but a series of momentary photographs 
of men, each member of the series being a different 
photograph, of which the appearance on the screen is 
visible only for a very small instant of time. Except 
when we reason about the matter, however, we are 
persuaded that we are reaUy beholding the move- 
ments of one continuous man, the illusion of con- 
tinuity arising from the rapidity with which the 
momentary men succeed one another. 

In precisely the same way the modem physicist 
thinks of a real man as a series of cinematographic 
men, collected together in virtue of the likeness of 
every member of the series to every other member, 
and also in virtue of the rapidity of their succession. 
All physical objects are series of mathematical 
entities of this kind. This conception, which appears 
to be novel and striking with regard to time, is 
familiar enough in the parallel case of space. We 
all of us believe that our bodies are made up of large 
numbers of atoms and corpuscles, each of which 
occupies only a very small portion of space. Our 
body, from the point of view of physiology, is nothing 
but the collection of these atoms and corpuscles 
arranged in a certain order. In precisely the same 
way, any object which persists for a certain time is 
made up of a' number of momentary objects persist- 
ing, each of them, for a very short time ; these other 
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objects, again, are made up of yet more ephemeral 
objects, so that the ultimate constituents of matter 
consist of series of momentary objects persisting each 
for a very short interval of time, just as they also 
consist of series of tiny particles occupying each a 
very small portion of space, A series of momentary 
objects, usually known as “particulars,” is collected 
together in virtue of their likeness to each other and 
the continuity of their succession. The resultant col- 
lection is called a material thing. But this collection 
has no reality as such, any more thari “ humanity ” 
has any existence apart from the different human 
beings who compose it, and who are collected together 
by an act of thought under the general heading of 
humanity. 

In order to illustrate this conception, let us consider 
the part played by an instrument in an orchestra. 
This consists of a number of isolated notes which are 
collected together in a series and distinguished from 
the notes played by the other instruments, because 
of their resemblance to each other and of the fact that 
they proceed from the same instrument. But nobody 
would contend that the rdZe of the flute was a really 
existent thing, in the sense of being something other 
than or additional to the series of notes which go to 
compose it. In the same way a man may be regarded 
as a series of momentary men. Apart from these 
momentary men he has no real existence, so that 
in attributing to him such continuous existence as 
we undoubtedly do in everyday life, we’are perform- 
ing an act of mental construction which endows 
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with apparent permanence and solidity what is, in 
fact, a series of fleeting, momentary particulars. 

The world of matter is thus composed of momen- 
tary particulars subsisting each of them for a short 
time only, and a so-called material object is a logical 
construction or symbol standing for a series of 
particulars which are arranged together by our minds. 

An important result follows. Since the appearance 
which a so-called piece of matter presents will vary 
with the place from which it is observed, each person 
will obtain a slightly different view of it. Now we 
are accustomed to the notion that each person sees 
a slightly different aspect of a thing, according to the 
position from which he observes it, but we hold, 
nevertheless, in everyday life that it is the same 
thing that each observer sees. If, however, our theory 
of the composite nature of a piece of matter as a series 
of momentary particulars is correct, we shall have to 
modify the ordinary view to the extent of saying that 
each person sees a slightly different thing. In other 
words, no two persons ever see precisely the same 
member of the series of particulars which constitute a 
piece of matter. This result follows because no mem- 
ber of the series seen by one person ever occupies pre- 
cisely the same place as the member seen by another 
person, and between any two points of observation, 
however near we may suppose them to be, there will 
be an infinite number of intermediate points from 
which yet other members of the series will be seen. 

Matter, then, is far from being the stable, perma- 
nent, tangible something in which nineteenth-century 
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science believed. Modern analysis shows, on the 
contrary — 

(1) That a piece of matter is different at each 
successive moment of time ; 

(2) That it is not, therefore, a stable object, but a 
series of momentary objects ; 

(3) That these momentary objects are grouped 
together in virtue of their resemblance and of 
certain principles of continuity ; 

(4) That a piece of matter is, therefore, a logical 
construction from the series of particulars ; 

(6) That, as no two persons ever observe identical 
members of the series, no two persons ever 
observe the same piece of matter. Matter is, 
therefore, relative to the observer. 

(d) The Laws of Matter . — ^To the workings of 
matter so conceived it is scarcely to be expected 
that the so-called unalterable laws of nineteenth- 
century physics will apply ; nor, in fact, do they. 
That the law of gravitation as Newton conceived it 
is no longer quite true is common knowledge, and 
Einstein’s general Theory of Relativity has played 
a large part in making the world of physics at once 
more fluid and more mysterious. Instead of stable 
entities standing in fixed relationships to each other, 
we are now presented with a world in which the 
special standpoint of the observer plays its part in 
determining both the nature of each entity observed 
and the relationship in which it stands to other 
entities. As an illustration of the anarchy which has 
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invaded the realm of physical law, let us take a 
modern interpretation of the law of cause and effect. 

Cause and Effect . — ^The law of cause and effect 
used to be regarded as an unalterable principle 
governing all the relationships subsisting in the 
world of matter. It was, moreover, the very key- 
stone of the mechanist universe. If, for example, a 
phenomenon x occurred, it was thought that there 
must be a preceding phenomenon y which was the 
cause of x, and without which x could not have 
occurred. The whole of the mechanist conception 
of the universe described in the last chapter was, in 
fact, based upon the belief that each event had its 
own particular cause, which determined its occur- 
rence and from which it inevitably sprang. Modem 
physics has altered our view of the cause and effect 
relationship in two ways : — 

(а) In the first place, it can be shown that the 
direction in which the causal relationship holds is 
not a fact subsisting in the material world, but is 
dependent upon the position of the observer ; in 
other words, whether we think y to be the cause of 
X, or X to be the cause of y, depends entirely upon 
the point of view from which we observe them. 

(б) In the second place, the notion that there is 
any one cause for the occurrence of an event has been 
abandoned. 

(a) Taking the first point first, let us consider the 
case of a person observing the sequence of events 
upon the earth through a telescope placed upon a 
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comet moving away from the earth with a velocity ^ 
greater than that of light. If we assume that a 
person so circumstanced could observe the earth at 
all, it is clear that he would see so-called later events 
before he would see so-called earlier ones. 

Let us, for example, suppose that an event y 
occurs at 11 a.m., and an event x at 11.6. If the 
comet is receding from the earth with a velocity 
equal to that of light, the observer who sees y will 
never see x at all, since the light which reaches him 
from the earth wiU always bring the report of the 
same events, while the light which brings the report 
of subsequent events will never be able to catch hi m 
up. If, however, the velocity of the comet is slightly 
increased, it will begin gradually to catch up with 
the light which brings the messages reporting the 
earlier events, so that he will see them after he has 
seen the later ones. Thus he will see y after he sees 
X, and will regard x as the cause of y, just as we 
regard y as the cause of x. To such an observer the 
history of a man’s life vidll appear first as a disturb- 
ance among worms, then as the clothing with flesh 
of bones in a coffin, then as the peevish seniUty of 
an aged person, and so backwards through middle 
age and youth, until it finishes with the embryo in 
the mother’s womb. From such a standpoint, there- 
fore, all the events which we call causes -will appear 
as effects, and all the events we call effects as causes. 

^ In an Einsteinian universe the velocity of light is the greatest 
yelooity possible, though a velocity equal to that of light is theoreti- 
cally conceivable. The example given in the text is, therefore, 
pumy hypothetical. 
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Hence it appears that the so-called sequence 
of events is not due to the operations of a law of 
cause and effect, but is dependent entirely upon the 
view point of the observer. Is there then a law of 
cause and effect, or is the so-called law merely, as 
Hume thought, a shorthand method of stating the 
fact that certain events of the type A have been 
known very frequently to follow certain other events 
of the type B, and that no instance of the occurrence 
of an event of the t 3 q)e B, which has not been followed 
by the event of the type A, has yet been observed 1 
If Hume is right, there is no such thing as a law of 
cause and effect connecting events ; there is nothing 
more than an observed sequence of events. 

(b) The teaching of modem physics throws 
further doubt upon the law of cause and effect by 
suggesting the same conclusion. The notion that 
in the case of every phenomenon there exists some 
other phenomenon, which can in a special and 
peculiar sense be regarded as the cause of the first 
phenomenon, has come to be abandoned. Every 
event is bom not of some one preceding event, but 
of a whole situation or complex of events, no one of 
which can be regarded as the cause of the event in 
question. The event, in short, has no cause. 

The following example may serve to illustrate 
this conception. Let us suppose that as a result of 
getting wet feet a man catches a chill. His powers 
of resistance to harmful influences being weakened, 
he .is attacljfed by the germ pneumococcus which 
infects his lungs, with the result that pneumonia sets 
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in. The disease spreads, the lungs are put out of 
action, the body is infected with toxins produced by 
the pneumococcus, collapse and heart failure ensue, 
and the man dies. Now in one sense we may say 
that the beginning or cause of the whole process, 
and hence of the death, lay in the fact that the man 
got his feet wet. But is this really so ? It is clear 
in the first place that his wet feet might not have 
caused his death, unless he had failed to change his 
shoes and stockings ; that his failure to change his 
shoes and stockings would not have been of import- 
ance unless it had caused him to catch a chill ; and 
that the chill in its turn was only a relevant factor in 
so far as it lowered resistance to the activities of the 
pneumococcus, and hence paved the way for pneu- 
monia,. Even the pneumonia would not have been 
effective unless it produced a coUapse, which, in its 
turn, caused the heart to stop beating. Now if we 
call the whole chain of events, from the getting of 
the feet wet to the cessation of the beating of the 
heart, the cause process, it is clear that, so long as 
the later events in the process occurred, so long 
that is to say, as there was a collapse and a cessation 
of the heart beat, the earlier events may be ruled out 
as irrelevant. In this way we can shorten the cause 
process indefinitely— even the collapse need not be 
regarded as a necessarily effective cause of death, 
since after the collapse had occurred it would still 
have been possible for the man to have been shot 
through the heart, in which case the shooting would 
have been the cause of the cessation of the heart 
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beat — ^until we are left with only the cessation of the 
heart beat as the actual cause of death. But even 
this is not the immediately effective cause, since, un- 
less the cessation of the heart beat itself produced 
certain physiological results, death would not have 
ensued. Now let us consider death, or the effect 
process. Anything that happened after the first of 
the occurrences that may be regarded as constituting 
death may again be dismissed as irrelevant, so that 
we may rule out of our consideration everything 
except the very earliest event in the effect process. 

We are left, therefore, with two events, namely, 
the last event in the cause process and the first event 
in the effect process, as the only events that need be 
taken into account. 

Now with regard to these two events, one of two 
things will be true ; either they are, in fact, one and 
the same event, or, if they are not, it will be possible 
to insert between them an infinite number of other 
events, each of which must occur before the second 
of the two events can occur. Thus, however near 
together we place the event which is the so-called 
cause and the event which is the so-called effect, 
there will be still other events which must happen 
after the cause has happened and before the effect 
can happen. The cause can, in fact, only produce its 
effect in so far as it is effective, in so far, that is to say, 
as it has some consequence in virtue of which it is able 
to produce what is called the effect. Thus, instead of 
an isolated oauife producing an isolated effect, analysis 
reveals a sequence of events each of which is linked to 

MJI. D 
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the succeeding event by an infinite series of other 
events, no one of which can be called the cause or even 
part of the cause process, any more than any other can 
be called the effect or part of the effect process. 

Thus the laws, if laws they can be called, which 
govern the operations of matter, are just as mysterious 
and complex as matter itself. The world of matter 
is, in fact, nothing but a collection of point-instants 
or events, of which the only thing which can with any 
certainty be predicted is sequence in space-time and 
arrangement in series. Of this world we are far too 
ignorant to be able to assert what it can or what it 
cannot do ; certainly we are not in a position to say 
that in the course of various arrangements and 
rearrangements of itself it can become the feelings, 
thoughts, volitions and desires of which our experi- 
ence makes us aware, and which are the stuff of 
which consciousness is composed. It is, of course, 
possible that this may be the case, but if it is, we are 
not in a position to describe or even to imagine the 
process. We can, in fact, no longer to-day indicate 
the stages by which matter could have evolved into 
mind, as the mechanists believed themselves to have 
done in the nineteenth century. To work in terms 
of mind rather than of matter involves, therefore, an 
economy of mystery. This conclusion is reinforced 
by modem psychology. 

III. Psychological Considerations 

It is when we turn to the facts of consciousness 
that the inability of the mechanist hypothesis to 
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give a satisfactory account of psychological processes 
becomes most apparent. The subject-matter with 
which we have to deal in psychology is the very 
stuff of which our experience is made, stuff to which 
we give the names of feeling, thought, sensation, 
desire, or volition, according to the different com- 
plexions which it bears at different moments, but 
which comes to us in a continuous stream of never- 
failing experience, and which we know only in this 
form. In other words, we have no evidence for the 
existence of consciousness and our mental hfe, except 
that which is supplied by our experience of conscious- 
ness and our mental life, and we must now see how 
far the attempt to explain this experience in terms 
of purely physical processes working in obedience to 
physical laws is successful. 

(a) Difficulty of locating Mind in (he Brain . — ^At 
the outset of our enquiry we are met by a curious 
circumstance. If mind were, as the mechanists sup- 
posed, merely a flickering accompaniment of the 
brain, mind action being in all respects • dependent 
upon and conditioned by brain action, it might be 
expected that physiologists would be able to locate 
certain types of intellectual activity in certain parts 
of the brain. Thus we should be able to point out 
those cells in the brain which are the seat of memory, 
of mathematical thinking, of anger, of desire, and so 
forth, while phrenology, instead of being a happy 
hunting ground for quacks and charlatans, would 
become an exact science. A man’s capacity and 
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integrity could be ascertained by an inspection of 
his brain, and statesmen and rulers could be required 
to submit their cranial conformations to the examina- 
tion of committees appointed by the electorate. 

Yet nothing of the kind is possible. Theories 
which profess to locate mental functions in this or 
that portion of the brain have failed to win accept- 
ance outside the ranks of those who have pro- 
pounded them ; and psychologists who hold contrary 
views have been able again and again to produce 
cases which appear to prove that the mind can, at 
any rate for a time, continue to function, after the 
brain has ceased to operate. Men whose brains have 
been in a large measure destroyed by disease or acci- 
dent or removed by operation are still able to indulge 
in complicated mental processes. The philosopher 
Bergson, for example, gives numerous instances of 
people whose capacity for receiving sensations has 
remained imimpaired, when precisely that portion of 
the brain which has been alleged to be the seat of 
sensation has been destroyed by a tumour. 

(6) The Case of Memory . — ^The case of memory 
affords a good instance of the inability of the 
mechanist hypothesis to account for the facts of 
experience, and it will be well to examine it in a 
little more detail. 

It is commonly supposed that every event, how- 
ever trivial, which ocoxms in the life of the individual 
leaves a kind of mark or impression \ipon his mind. 
As a rule the impression is faint and rapidly fades. 
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Even when this is not the case it becomes overlaid by 
subsequent impressions and passes into the uncon- 
scious. It is, however, never completely destroyed. 
On the contrary, the unconscious acts as a kind of 
conservatory or storehouse, in which the impressions 
of aU the events that have happened to the individual 
are locked up. When the conscious is in abeyance, as 
in sleep, day dream or reverie, the store-house door is 
opened and forgotten impressions make their escape 
and re-enter our minds. 

So far as conscious memory is concerned, it is 
supposed that the occurrence of an event similar to, 
or associated with, a past event, of which the impres- 
sion has passed into the unconscious, recalls the 
impression, causing the impression left by the past 
event again to rise up into consciousness. When this 
happens the event which originally made the impres- 
sion is said to be remembered. What is therefore, on 
this view, before the mind in memory is a present 
impression or image of a past event, an image which 
has persisted in the unconscious ever since the event 
occurred, and of which we become conscious as the 
result of the occurrence of some present associated or 
similar event, or by a definite act of recall. Though 
this so-called memory image is a mental phenomenon, 
it is one for which, on the mechanist h 3 rpothesis, 
there wiQ be a physiological cause and counterpart. 
Every such image is merely a refiection of a modifica- 
tion among the grey matter comprising our brain, and 
it is of this modification that we are aware when we 
say that we remember. 
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This analysis of memory is open to one very 
serious objection. Let us suppose that I remember 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. The theory requires us to 
suppose that what I am directly aware of when I am 
performing this act of memory is a mental image of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, produced by the series of sensa- 
tions and impressions which I experienced when I 
last saw it, and which have been dormant ever since. It 
does not say that I am directly aware of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral itself, but only of a certain mental state or 
picture of my own, this mental state or picture being 
further described as a picture of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
But if I do not know St. Paul’s directly, how can I 
know that the mental picture is a picture of St. Paul’s 
and not of something else ? In order to know that 
X is an image or picture of Y it is necessary to know 
not only X but also Y. If Y is not known directly 
as well as X, then the fact that X is a picture of Y 
and not of some entirely different entity such as Z 
can never be established. If, in short, correspondence 
or likeness between the two entities is to be asserted, 
so that one may be said to be a representative or 
image of the other, both the entities must be known 
directly ; if they are not so known the correspondence 
can never be made out. 

The point may be illustrated by considering the 
well-known experience of trying to remember a tune 
that has escaped us. Various tunes come into our 
heads only to be' rejected on the ^ ground that, 
although undoubtedly like the tune we are in search 
of, they are not that tune. But how can we be cer- 
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tain that they are not the tune we want unless we 
are in a sense aware of that tune all the time, so that, 
in virtue of our knowledge of it, we are able to convict 
the tunes that do occur of not being it ? And when 
finally the desired tune does return to us, we can 
only recognise it as being that which we wished to 
remember in virtue of an already existing knowledge 
of its characteristics. In other words, the correspon- 
dence, or rather identity, between the tune we now 
remember and that which we wished to remember 
can only be made out if we were all the time aware, 
in some sense, of the tune which we wished to 
remember even when we could not recall it. 

It would seem, therefore, that, if I am to remember 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, an image is not enough to 
account for the act of memory taking place. If an 
image is all that I am aware of, then I can never tell 
that it is an image of St. Paul’s ; in other words, I 
can never know that it is St. Paul’s I am remember- 
ing and not something else. As Plato said long ago, 
we can never obtain new knowledge. For either we 
know what we want to know, or we do not. If we 
know what we want to know, we already have the 
knowledge we desire ; if we do not know what we 
want to know, we cannot tell when we have got the 
knowledge we desire. 

It follows that, in order that I may know that my 
image is an image of St. Paul’s, I must also be directly 
aware of St. Paul’s. Then, and only then, can I 
identify the image. But if we assume that I can in 
some way become directly aware of the past fact 
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which is remembered, that is, of St. Paul’s, what is 
the use of the image which is merely a representation 
of St. Paul’s ? Nobody would wish to attend to an 
image of a past fact if he could be aware of the past 
fact itself. In memory, therefore, it would seem that 
we are able to dispense with the intervention of 
images and to return to the fact we remember, re- 
experiencing it now by means of the mind as directly 
as we once experienced it by means of the senses. 
But the capacity of the mind to return to and to 
become directly aware of a fact that occurred in the 
past, and is not now present, is inexplicable on a 
materialist basis. If the existence of an image were 
enough for memory, then a materialist explanation 
would be admissible, since a mental image might be 
interpreted in physiological terms. But if, as we 
have tried to show, a mental image is not enough, we 
have no alternative but to credit mind in memory 
with powers for which no physiological counterpart 
can be found. 

Our conclusion is that the mental seems in certain 
directions to overflow and to extend beyond the 
cerebral, so that, even if it be true that some, and 
even most, mental functions can, at least in part, be 
interpreted in terms of brain action, there always 
remains a residue which cannot be so interpreted. 

Perception of our Bodies . — One of these fimctions 
consists in the perception of our bodies. We are all 
agreed that in the perception of external objects 
our bodies play an essential part. If we had 
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no sense organs, we should have no reason for 
beUeving in the existence of the external world. Our 
knowledge of this world comes to us by means of our 
senses, so that, even if we should be driven to admit 
that the act of perceiving is in itself a mental one, 
the manner of our perception involves the occurrence 
of bodily processes. But though we perceive with 
our bodies, we also perceive our bodies themselves, 
and we perceive our bodies because of a constant 
interaction between mind and body. In all per- 
ception two elements are involved ; that which 
perceives, and that which is perceived. These 
elements can never be identified, ^ since the very fact 
that perception takes place implies a distinction 
between them. Even if we were to say that X per- 
ceived X, we should be introducing this distinction, 
the X as perceiving being literally different from 
the X as perceived. 

It follows that, when we know our bodies, it cannot 
be with our bodies that we know them. In percep- 
tion, therefore, it seems once again that mind is 
able in certain directions to overflow the brain and 
to indulge in activities which are not identical with 
those of the brain, even if they cannot take place 
without them. Thus, if I may be forgiven the use 
of a little strong philosophical language, the mind, 
though immanent in the body, is able to transcend 
it, and, in thus transcending it, plainly proclaims its 
refusal to be identified with it. 

1 For a further consideration of the problem of perception, see 
Chapter III. 
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(c) Quantitative and Qualitative Changes . — ^Let us 
assume for a moment that the mechanists were right 
in holding that mind was an emanation of matter. 
Then mind should prove ultimately capable of be- 
ing analysed into the fundamental constituents of 
matter. Let us further assume that physicists are 
right in their view that these ultimate constituents 
are different kinds of atoms, and that each atom is, 
according to the analysis already given, composed of 
a hydrogen nucleus charged with an amount of 
positive electricity differing in different atoms, 
surrounded by electrons of negative electricity 
varying in number according to the strength of the 
charge of the nucleus. 

Here we have two ultimate constituents, namely, 
nuclei of positive and electrons of negative electricity, 
which can be arranged in all sorts of different ways, 
and the intensity of whose electrical charge can be 
multiplied indefinitely and indefinitely diminished. 
Changes in matter will be then due either to changes 
in the pattern or arrangement of the nuclei and 
electrons, or in the number of the electrons, or to 
differences in the degree of electricity with which they 
are charged, or to all these factors ; such changes, and 
not the presence of any new constituents, being made 
responsible for the production of all the different types 
of matter which the universe contains. 

Now changes so envisaged are quantitative 
changes ; they consist in and are caused by the 
presence or absence of varying amounts of certain 
things. The constituents of the entity which has 
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changed remain the same in nature, but there are 
more of some and less of others. Such changes must 
be distinguished from qualitative changes. In order 
to obtain a qualitative change we must postulate 
not more or less of the same things, but the intro- 
duction of some new thing. By a qualitative change, 
that is to say, we mean a change that involves not 
more or less of the same quantity, as when a thing 
becomes hotter or less hot, sweeter or less sweet, 
but the appearance of a quality of an entirely new 
type. For the emergence of such a quality fresh 
arrangements of what was there before, or the 
presence or absence of more or less of what was there 
before, will fail to account, unless indeed we are 
prepared to grant the existence of some entirely 
unknown additional characteristic of the atoms. 
Yet such an assumption is one that no materialist 
can make, since the additional unknown quality 
might turn out to be mental. 

Emotions and their Bodily Equivalents . — One or 
two examples may serve to illustrate the point. Let 
us assume for a moment that the materialists are 
right in supposing that every mental state is entirely 
bound up with and conditioned by a preceding bodily 
state. That this is indeed, at least to Some extent, 
the case the ordinary phenomena of mind-body 
interaction bear abundant witness. Thus, to take 
an example, physiologists have discovered that the 
emotion of fear is intimately connected with the 
adrenal glands, situated near the kidneys. Other 
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glands connected with the adrenal glands play some 
part in causing the fear emotion, but the adrenal 
glands are usually regarded as the specific physio- 
logical equivalent for fear. Thus, when the individual 
feels fear, the medullary portions of the adrenal 
glands discharge a certain amount of fiuid secretion, 
and this secretion is accompanied by all the usual 
bodily symptoms of fear, such as the raising of the 
hair, dilatation of the pupils, profuse perspiration, 
quickening of the pulse and so forth. 

Now let us suppose that in any given case of fear 
the adrenal glands discharge an x amount of fiuid, and 
let us further suppose with the materialists that 
awareness of this secretion is the experienced 
emotion.^ It will follow that, if the amount of fluid 
secreted is 2x the fear will be more intense, and if it 
is \x it will be less intense, so that we shall be able to 
account for all quantitative changes in the amount of 
fear felt in terms of differing amounts of secretion. 

But fear shades imperceptibly into other mental 
states, such as horror, repulsion and disgust, which, 
though allied to, are qualitatively different from 
fear. What is to be their physiological equivalent ? 
Clearly not 2x, nor ^x, nor any other multiple or 
fraction of x, since these are already scheduled as 
the equivalents of more fear and less fear. Is there 
then another gland appropriate to disgust, and 
another to horror ? Possibly there is, although 
phj^iologists have not yet located it. But what 

^ See Chapter IV, py. 133-136, for a further account of the nature 
and causation of emotion. 
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of the infinite number of intermediate mental states 
between fear and disgust which shade into fear on 
the one side and into disgust on the other, some of 
which are more like fear and some more like disgust, 
but each of which is slightly different both from fear 
and from disgust, and from every other intermediate 
state 1 Are there specific glands or other physio- 
logical equivalents for all of them ? Scarcely, since, 
while the number of such differing states is infinite, 
the number of bodily organs and of their combina- 
tions is necessarily finite. It would seem, therefore, 
that slight qualitative changes in emotion are not to 
be accounted for on a physiological basis. 

To take another example, the thought of a coming 
ordeal causes the heart to beat more quickly and 
the kidney to excrete urine, thus establishing the 
existence of a connection between the heart and the 
kidney on the one hand, and the mind on the other. 
According to the materialist hypothesis we cannot 
assume a causal connection operating from the mind 
to the heart ; we must, therefore, suppose that it is 
some actual physical condition which causes the 
dread inspired by the thought of the ordeal, and 
that this actual physical condition also quickens the 
bea,t of the heart. Or, possibly, the quickened heart 
beat is itself the cause of the feeling of dread, although 
in this event we should still have to postulate the 
physical existence of the thought of the future ordeal 
in order to cause the quickened heart beat. The 
difficulty in any event is that while the thought of 
a coming event, e.g., of a lecture to twenty miners. 
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causes considerable mental disturbance, the thought 
of a similar event, e.g., of giving the same lecture to 
twenty students, causes none. In each case the act 
of thinking is the same ; what is different is the 
content or contents of the act, or, in other words, 
the object upon which the act is directed. This 
content or object is, according to some psychological 
theories, the twenty miners or twenty students 
themselves, according to others, a mental state or 
image corresponding to the twenty miners or the 
twenty students. But even if we accept the mental 
image, how are we, in any event, to postulate the 
existence of one bodily physiological state corre- 
sponding to and causative of the thought of twenty 
miners, and of another corresponding to and causa- 
tive of the thought of twenty students ? Yet this 
is what we are required to do, if we are to hold that 
a physiological state must precede and condition 
every thought and every emotion. What is more, 
since the thought of the twenty miners causes an 
emotion of dread while the thought of the twenty 
students may produce one of pleasure, the thought 
of the twenty miners must be caused by a different 
state from that which causes the thought of twenty 
students. Would there then be yet a third physio- 
logical state corresponding to and causative of the 
thought of addressing twenty M.P.’s ? The con- 
clusion seems to be first, that by no possible com- 
bination of physiological states can we account for 
aU the variations and modifications of mental states, 
and secondly, that physiological states can in any 
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event only produce quantitative changes of a greater 
or less degree of intensity of emotion of the same sort, 
and are unable to account for qualitative changes 
between emotions of different sorts. 

Conclusions as to Relationship between Mind and 
Matter . — If this reasoning is correct, we are justified 
in holding that no possible arrangements of the 
electrons and nuclei known to the physicists can 
account for and determine the qualities of mind ; 
and they cannot in our view do this for the reason 
that these qualities are of an entirely different 
character from anything that is known to the world 
either of physics or of physiology. 

This conclusion seems to be in accordance with 
the obvious facts of experience. Putting aside for 
the moment the question which philosophy discusses 
of whether all the things of which we have knowledge 
are mental, it is obvious that some of the things of 
which we are immediately aware, our thoughts, 
dreams, memories and hallucinations, seem to be 
different in kind from the matter of which the 
materialists speak. 

Matter, for example, can be weighed ; yet who 
can weigh the inspiration which breathes in a 
Shelleyan lyric ? Matter is of enormous spatial 
extent, while mind and its creations occupy no 
space at all ; yet nobody would therefore dream of 
asserting that the sun’s mass is greater than Beet- 
hoven’s Ninth Symphony. And the assertion would 
not be made because it is at once realised that the 
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sun’s mass and the Ninth Symphony are essentially 
incomparable. They are incomparable because, 
belonging as they do to different worlds, they must 
be measured by different standards. Any attempt 
to compare them with a view to showing that one is 
greater than the other, would be like applying a tape 
measure to measure the heat of a conservatory in order 
to show that it is noisier than the height of a room. 

Once this point is grasped, it will be seen that the 
materialist’s insistence upon the insignificance of 
mind in the vast immensities of time and space falls 
to the ground. Mind is insignificant only when 
judged by spatial and temporal standards, that is, by 
standards appropriate not to mind but to matter. 
In endeavouring, therefore, to apply these standards 
to mind in order to convince us of its unimportance, 
the materialist is begging the very question he is 
professing to answer. He is assuming, that is to say, 
that mind can be judged by material standards, and 
that it can be so judged because it is material. 

Our conclusion is, then, that mind is essentially 
different in character from matter. Its quahties and 
attributes are different, it belongs to a different 
system of causation, and it fails to exhibit any 
necessary correspondence between its own variations 
in quality and the purely quantitative variations of 
order and arrangement of which alone matter is 
susceptible. 

Now the materialists held that between mind and 
matter there was a connection of such a kind that 
matter could be said in all cases not only to deter- 
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mine but even to generate mind. But if there is a 
connection between A and B, such that A may be 
said to produce B, the qualities of B might be ex- 
pected to show some correspondence with those of 
A. If they do not show such a correspondence, if, in 
short, they appear to be different in kind, then we 
are justified in asserting that, whatever may be the 
coimection between A and B, it is not of the kind 
that we assert when we say that A is the generator 
or creator of B. It appears to follow that mind and 
its creations are distinct from matter, so distinct 
indeed that no attempt to explain the universe 
which starts from and with matter alone, can ever 
reach mind. 

Mind, therefore, must be regarded as fundamental ; 
it is not a mere emanation from matter, nor is it a 
chance and temporary inhabitant of a purely 
material universe. On the contrary, mind must be 
thought of as being at least as real and as funda- 
mental as matter, and no explanation of the universe 
which fails to provide for the existence of mind as a 
something unique and fundamental can be satis- 
factory. 

The Idealist Position . — ^But can we not go further ? 
If the attempt to explain mind in terms of matter 
has failed, what of the reverse explanation of matter 
in terms of mind ? Mind, it is agreed, exists and is 
not matter. But does anything exist except mind ? 
Is there indeed such a thing as matter at all ? 

These are questions which many thinkers have 
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answered by denying the existence of roatter, as com- 
pletely and more plausibly than the mechanists 
denied the existence of mind. 

Philosophers, anxious to construct a universe 
which should be conformable with their wishes, have 
roundly declared matter to be a mental illusion. The 
universe in its real nature, they have declared, is 
mental through and through, so that, on a true view 
of things, not only matter but error, imperfection, 
plurality and finiteness will be found to disappear, 
the ultimate nature of reality being revealed as an all- 
embracing, perfectly harmonious, mind. The desire 
for unity seems to be ineradicable in the human 
breast. At any rate few human minds seem able 
to contemplate with equanimity a universe which 
contains at least two things. Thus, while scientists 
have (until quite recent years) tended on the whole 
to eliminate mind in the interests of matter, philo- 
sophers have usually striven to eliminate matter in 
the interests of mind. 

Into the reasons for this view of the universe as 
mental we shall enter in the next chapter. If these 
reasons fail to convince us, we shall then be led 
to enquire into the nature of a universe in which 
room must be found for both matter and mind, and 
endeavour to provide some sort of answer to the 
apparently insoluble question of their interaction. 
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IDEALISM, OR THE BELIEF IN THE NON-EXISTENCE 
OF MATTER 

Introductory . — I propose in this chapter to con- 
sider the reasons which have been advanced in 
favour of the view that mind is the only thing that 
exists in the universe. These reasons are mainly 
philosophical in character, and to dwell upon them 
at any length would take us too far outside the scope 
of the present work. Without, therefore, attempting 
to give in detail the views of any particular thinker, 
I will endeavour to summarise so far as possible the 
main features of what is called the Idealist ^ position 
in philosophy. 

The belief in the non-existence of matter assumes 
a number of different forms which, for purposes of 
convenience, we will group under two heads. Let us 
suppose for a moment that the universe is mind and 
nothing but mind. Then we may hold (1) that each 
individual mind is only a manifestation, or localised 
portion, of some universal mind or spiritual force 
which is the reality underlying the world of appear- 

^ The word “ Idealist ” in this connection has nothing to do with 
ideals. It is derived from the word “ ideas , and is the name given 
to that school of thought which holds that ideas are the only things 
which can be known. 
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ances, that its individuality is temporary only and 
that it will one day be re-absorbed in the all-embrac- 
ing mind or force from which it emanated. This 
view, sometimes called Spiritual Monism, is in 
essence that of the German philosopher Hegel ; it 
is held in a somewhat diflEerent form by Schopen- 
hauer, and again in a different form by Bergson. Or 
we may hold (2) that each individual mind is an 
entirely distinct unit, existing independently of every 
other mind and inhabiting a private universe of its 
own, in such a way that nothing that happens in my 
universe can by any possibility be the same as that 
which happens in anybody else’s universe. This 
view, which is sometimes called Subjective Idealism 
and which from another point of view is known as 
Spiritual Monadism or Pluralism, was held by the 
philosopher Leibnitz, was developed along some- 
what different lines by the English philosophers 
Berkeley and Hume, and appears again in modern 
times (though their supporters would perhaps deny 
this) in the works of the Italian philosophers Croce 
and Gentile. 

We will consider the second alternative first. 

I. Subjective Idealism or Spiritual 
Monadism 

If I press my tongue against my teeth and ask the 
question, “ What is it that I experience or am aware 
of 1 ” the ordinary answer would be, “ I am aware 
of my teeth.” But is the answer correct 1 Is not 
what I really experience a feeling in my tongue, a 
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feeling caused by the contact between my tongue and 
my teeth, but not a feeling in my teeth ? 

Suppose, now, that I press my fingers against the 
table. Is what I experience the table ? At first 
glance it would seem that this is the case.' But later 
refiection suggests that the immediate object of my 
experience, the content of which, as we say, I am 
aware, is a sensation in my fingers, a sensation in 
this case of hardness, smoothness and coolness. 

To take another example, let us suppose that I 
stand two feet away from a fire. I experience heat, 
and I say that the heat is a property of the fire. 
If, however, I approach nearer the fire, so that the 
distance that separates me from it diminishes from 
two feet to two inches, the sensation of heat grows 
in intensity until it passes insensibly into one of 
pain. Does that mean that the pain is the fire 1 
Clearly not. Yet the pain is only a more intense 
degree of the heat. It seems to follow, then, that the 
heat was not a quality of the fire, but was a feeling or 
sensation of mine. 

Let us now extend the scope of our illustrations 
and consider what modern science has to say with 
regard to the machinery of sensation. Taking first 
the case of visual sensations, we find that their origin 
is described more or less in the following terms : a 
physical object sends out rays of light which, after 
travelling through the ether, impinge upon the 
optical nerves. The. resultant disturbance in the 
optical nerves is conveyed by purely neutral pro- 
cesses to the brain, where it causes a further disturb- 
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ance in the cerebral cortex. It is our consciousness 
of this disturbance in the cerebral cortex which 
constitutes our seeing of the object. That, in fact, 
of which we are directly aware is not the object, but 
a disturbance in our brain or, in other words, a 
sensation of our own. Similarly with regard to 
hearing. A sound is a vibration in the air ; this 
vibration ultimately impinges on our ear drums ; the 
resultant effect upon the ear drums is then conveyed 
by the nerves to the bram. Here it enters mto 
consciousness and we become aware of it. The 
consciousness or becoming aware is called hearing 
the sound. 

It appears, then, that sensory experience is not a 
process which brings us directly into touch with 
objects existing in the outside world, but is rather 
a process in which we become aware of our own 
sensations and feelings. Just as what appeared to 
be an experience of the teeth tmmed out to be a 
feeling in the tongue, an experience of the table a 
feeling of hardness and coldness in the fingers, and 
an experience of the fire a feeling of warmth and 
then of pain in ourselves, so all experience of the 
outer world will be found to resolve itself into a series 
of feelings and sensations of our own. 

Bepresentationalism. The Mind as a Cinemato- 
graph Screen . — ^These considerations have led many 
thinkers to adopt a position known in the history of 
Philosophy as that of RepresentaMonaliaiB - To the 
ordinary man the mind appi^rs to be a kind of 
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searchlight, which hghts up for him the outer world 
and tells him in terms of his sensations what it 
contains. But, for the reasons already given, this 
view is difficult to maintain. As an alternative, 
therefore, to the searchlight conception, we are asked 
to think of the brain as a sort of dark cabinet, which 
contains a lighted screen, like the sheet upon which 
pictures are thrown in a cinema. The light which 
illuminates the screen is consciousness. When we 
are brought into contact with the outside world, our 
senses throw upon the screen pictures or representa- 
tions of the objects they experience, and it is of 
these pictures or representations that we are aware 
when, as we say, we know an object. 

Thus in sensation three elements are involved : 
(a) the knowing mind ; (&) the representations or 
pictures of the outside world which the senses convey 
to the brain, and which are what we know ; (c) the 
external objects which cause the pictmres or repre- 
sentations to appear. Knowledge, then, is a process 
in which (o) always knows (&) but never knows (c), 
although (c) is the cause of (b). 

But, as the philosopher Berkeley showed, this 
conception amounts in effect to a complete denial of 
the existence of an external world. If we always 
know (6) and never know (c), we cannot know any- 
thing about (c) ; we caimot, therefore, know that (c) 
has the power of causing (b), nor can we even 
know that (c) exists. We could only know these 
things if we knew (c) directly, but, as we have seen, 
whenever we try to know (c) directly, (b) comes in 
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between ns and (c) and insists on being known 
instead. 

Hence it would seem that we are completely shut 
up within the circle of our own ideas and sensations. 

It is only on this assumption that we can explain 
many otherwise inexplicable phenomena. 

Secondary Qualities . — ^There is, for example, the 
case of conflicting and erroneous perceptions. When 
a colour blind man and myself look at the same 
carnation, I see a green carnation and he sees a blue 
one. What explanation are we to give of this 
discrepancy on common sense lines ? The two 
different perceptions must, it is said, be due not to 
a difference in what is seen, but to differences in the 
two seers. It is clear that the carnation cannot be 
both green and blue at the same time, and it seems 
to follow, therefore, either that I am seeing it 
correctly and the colour-blind man incorrectly, or 
that the colour-blind man is seeing it correctly and 
I incorrectly, or that we are both looking at different 
things. The suggestion that either the colour-blind 
man or myself is making a mistake leads us into the 
difficulty of explaining how either of us can perceive 
what is not there ; the belief that we are both 
looking at different things is open to the objection 
that we do, in fact, appear to be looking at the same 
object situated in the same place. It is difficult 
to see how a green thing and a blue thing can both 
be in the same place at the same time, since there 
seems to be no option but to adopt the alternative 
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that the colour does not belong to the carnation, 
but is simply an idea or sensation in the minds of 
the seers. Once this is granted, the fact that I see 
a different colour from that which the colour-blind 
man sees is explicable naturally enough as being due 
to differences in the constitution of our visual and 
nervous systems, and hence of our resultant sensations 
and ideas. 

But what is true of colour is equally true of size. 
Berkeley has an ingenious argument connected with 
the leg of a cheese mite. This is so small that no 
human eye can, except with the aid of a microscope, 
detect it. Are we then to suppose, asks Berkeley, 
that the mite is also unable to see her own leg 1 
How, then, is she to attend to it, to clean it, to use 
it effectively or to remove it from impending 
danger ? Clearly the leg of the mite will look as 
large to the mite as our own legs do to us. What, 
then, is the real size of the leg of the mite ? It 
appears to have different sizes according to the eyes 
that look at it : to the mite one size ; to the human 
eye plus a microscope another; to the human eye 
unassisted none at all. 

Does it not follow that size, instead of being a 
stable inherent attribute of the object, is a quality 
of our seeing, and that the apparent size of an object 
differs like its colour according to the nature of the 
person or mind which apprehends it ? 

What is true of colour and size is equally true of 
shape. Consider the shape of a penny. There exists 
a presumption in favour of supposing that the shape 
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of a penny is circular, but it is difficult to discover 
the grounds for this view. If we look at a penny 
from every point of view except one, it presents the 
appearance of an ellipse, an ellipse which varies in 
degrees of fatness or thinness according to the angle 
of vision. From only one point of view, namely, 
from that of a person regarding the penny from a 
position perpendicularly above (or below) it, does 
the penny appear to be circular. According to what 
principle, then, do we select the circular appearance 
of the penny from among the infinite number of 
varying elliptical appearances and assert that it is 
the real appearance 1 It may be said that all the 
lines drawn from the centre of a penny to the circum- 
ference are equal in length, that we can measure the 
circumference of the penny and find that it equals 
2iTr, and that the penny conforms in other ways with 
the known definition of a circle. But these considera- 
tions do not help us. All that they show is that the 
appearance presented by the penny to compass and 
ruler is that of a circle ; but why should this be the 
real appearance any more than that presented to my 
eyes when they are stationed at a point one foot 
above and two feet to the right of the penny ? And 
what shape is a circle ? We want to know the real 
shape of the penny. It does not help matters to tell 
us that it is that sort of shape which we have agreed to 
call circular. For what is a “ circular shape ” ? The 
shape of a penny ? But that is a circular argument. 

We seem driven to the same conclusion as before. 
The penny has no one shape in its own right, but as 
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many shapes as there are points of observation. 
The shape then is a characteristic not of the penny 
at all, but of the observer’s mind, and is projected 
into the penny by that mind. 

Now, what is true of colour and size and shape 
can be shown by similar reasoning to be true of 
every other quality. It is true of temperature, of 
sweetness or sourness, of sounds, and of qualities that 
are known by the sense of smell. All these turn out 
to be states or ideas in the perceiving mind, so that, 
if the object were no longer perceived, its qualities 
would no longer exist. 

Objects as the Sum of their Qualities . — But what is 
an object if it is not the sum total of its qualities ? 
Take its qualities away and what is left ? Consider 
for example, a chocolate. A chocolate is brown, 
soft, sticky and sweet to the taste. Let us abstract 
these qualities one by one and consider what remains. 
What is it that had the qualities but now has them 
no longer 1 We may, of course, say that what is 
left is the chocolate minus its colour, consistency and 
taste. But is this residue anything at all ? If it is, 
it is only so in virtue of such qualities as we may 
have left remaining in it. Without these remaining 
qualities it would be literally nothing. In so far as 
it is anything, it is only so because of the qualities 
which make it what it is and enable it to be known. 
If then the qualities of an object are removed there 
is nothing left. There is no underlying substratum 
or brute material, which is itself without qualities, 
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but which constitutes as it were the soil in which the 
qualities inhere. Even if we could conceive of such 
a substratum, we could only do so in terms of the 
qualities which it possessed, that is to say, in so far 
as it was not a substratum at all. 

An object, therefore, is not a something which has 
qualities ; it is the sum total or meeting place of the 
qualities which are said to be the qualities of the 
object. But qualities .- aa- we - h a v c al f eadv.aeen. are 
not things which exist in the exterpal^wodd- They 
^jSEaifiaI5iroQcfe^im.i£e^^ who 

perceives the qualities. It follows, therefore, that 

objects are not independent material existents ; they 
are events or ideas in the psychology of the per- 
ceiver. In Berkeley’s words: “Their existence 
consists in their being perceived.” 

If the above reasoning is valid, it would seem that 
the belief in an external world of matter must be 
abandoned. All that we know, all that we ever can 
know are the states of and events in our own minds. 
Each of us lives shut up within the prison of his own 
ideas and sensations, and we can never by any 
possibility travel outside its walls. 

What is true of external objects in general is true 
also of our own bodies, and the universe thus reduces 
itself to a collection of experiencing minds, the 
objects of whose experience lie within the minds 
which experience them. 

Objectiom to Subjective Idealism . — ^Although the 
above analysis is difficult to refute — ^indeed, in the 
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opinion of many, it is logically irrefutable — there is 
no reason to suppose that it is true. Philosophers 
have often succeeded in establishing positions against 
which no good arguments can be advanced, but 
which are not, therefore, to be regarded as bearing 
any necessary relation to the facts of the universe as 
it exists. 

A consideration of the arguments, such as they 
are, which have seemed to many to render the 
position which we have just outlined untenable, is 
beyond our present purpose. They form, indeed, 
the foundation of a whole school of philosophical 
thought known as Realism, and the controversy 
between the Realists on the one hand and the 
Subjective Idealists, as they are called, on the other, 
never has been and never will be settled conclusively 
in favour of either school. The most I can hope to 
do is to refer briefly to two of the most important 
arguments brought forward by the Realists, before 
passing on to a consideration of the more important 
form of Idealism which is known as Monism. 

In the first place it may be contended that the 
Idealist position rests upon a failure to make a dis- 
tinction between the knowing mind and the objects 
of its knowledge. My knowledge of the table, it may 
be said, is one thing and the table which I know is 
another. When my consciousness ceases my know- 
ledge of the table ceases also, but this circumstance 
makes no difference to the table. Knowledge, in 
fact, involves two things, that which knows and that 
which is known, so that in knowledge the mind is 
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brought face to face with something other than 
itself. Hence an act of knowledge cannot be the 
object of the act, and it follows, therefore, that the 
object of the knowing mind is something other than 
the mind itself. Once this fact is established, is there 
any reason why the “ something other ” should not 
be an external object ? 

The arguments to .the contrary are all found to 
proceed from the circumstance that different people 
have different perceptions of the same thing, from 
which it seems to follow that some perceptions are 
erroneous. But the fact that we perceive an object 
wrongly does not mean that we do not perceive it. 
The different perceptions which people have of the 
same object are, it is agreed, due to differences in 
themselves. These differences are partly physiolo- 
gical, partly psychological. Not only may my sense 
organs be more or less sensitive than yours, but they 
may be differently trained. My interests also may 
be different, and, being different, will result in a 
difference of attention. Thus if we take the case of 
a red rose, R, it is probable that an artist and a 
botanist will each of them see it differently, because 
they have been trained to look at different things 
and are therefore interested in different things. A 
colour blind man will have yet a third perception of 
the red rose. Now these three different perceptions, 
which we wiU call the perceptions of r^, r* and r*, 
are perceptions of the same thing in the sense that 
they are each of them perceptions of the same R, 
but perceptions of different things in the sense that 
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each delimits a different part of the presented whole 
R for its attention, and therefore emphasises a 
different selection of its qualities. 

R exists independently of all perceivers, but r*, 
r® are called into being as separately delimited parts 
of R by differences in the perceivers’ interests and 
acts of attention. They do not, that is to say, exist as 
separate entities except when they are perceived, and 
they only appear to be separate entities even then. 

As for erroneous perception, this would appear to 
spring from the mind’s capacity for going out beyond 
the material actually given in sensation, and con- 
structing objects which appear to be warranted by 
that material but which, in point of fact, are not. 
We think we see objects, and we do in fact see them, 
but we never see all of them. We see, for example, 
two legs of the table, the top and one of the sides, 
but we do not by any means see all the table, and we 
have to guess the rest from the parts we do see ; 
this act of guessing or construction is performed by 
the min d unconsciously, so that we come to think 
that we have actually seen the whole table. Now 
in performing the function of supplying the whole 
from the few fragments which are in fact presented 
to it, mind may make mistakes. It may proceed on 
lines which are warranted by ninety-nine of the 
tables which it has seen, but which are not warranted 
by the hundredth table, which happens to be dif- 
ferent. Hence we get what appears to be an errone- 
ous perception, but is really an erroneous mental 
construction from a true perception. Erroneous per- 
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ceptions do not, therefore, prove, any more than do 
contradictory perceptions, that we are not in touch 
with a world of external objects. On the contrary, 
it seems possible to explain both how different people 
can perceive the same object differently and how they 
can perceive it wrongly without supposing, as the 
Idealists do, that the object is in the mind of the 
perceiver. 

And what, in the second place, is the precise mean- 
ing of the word “ in ” ? Does not the use of this 
word conceal an ambiguity ? As I have already 
pointed out, the distinction between the act of know- 
ing and the object, whatever it may be, which is 
known, appears to be one which it is impossible to 
ignore. When, therefore, it is said that the objects of 
sense perception are “ in ” the mind, it becomes 
important to ask whether we really mean the objects 
themselves, or whether we mean the act of knowing 
them. As Mr. Bertrand Russell has pointed out, we 
are accustomed to use the words “ in the mind ” 
somewhat loosely, and this looseness of expression 
has given rise to a corresponding confusion of 
thought. Thus we talk of “ having a person in 
mind ” or “ bearing a thing in mind,” when what we 
really mean is having a thought of that person or 
bearing a thought of that thing in mind. Nobody 
really supposes that St. Paul’s Cathedral is literally 
in my mind when I think of it ; what is in my mind 
is a thought of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and it is because 
the Idealists have confused the thought with the 
thing thought of, that they have succeeded in reduc- 
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ing the external world of objects to a series of mental 
impressions and sensations. If the distinction 
between act of thinking and object thought of is 
carefully observed, it will be found that the Idealist 
contentions, in so far as they are true, are true only 
of the first ; they do not apply to or affect the 
second. 

The above is a very inadequate sketch of the lines 
along which the Idealist position is commonly 
attacked. But the arguments are not conclusive, 
and it is always possible for a consistent and logical 
Idealist to maintain his ground intact. This, how- 
ever, he usually does by abandoning the outworks of 
Subjective Idealism or Spiritual Monadism and taking 
refuge in the innermost strongholds of Spiritual 
Monism. 

The Logical Development of Subjective Idealism . — 
Why does he adopt this latter position ? Because of 
the spiritual loneliness to which the Subjective 
Idealist is exposed, and the desert of solitude to which 
his reasoning reduces the universe. For the position 
of Berkeley, which we have outlined above, when 
developed to its logical conclusion, forbids us to 
acknowledge the existence of anything except the 
ideas and the sensations of the experiencing mind, 
Berkeley himself shrank from this development, and 
introduced God as a foundation for a world which his 
philosophy had otherwise laid in ruins ; but Hume, 
at once more logical and more light-hearted in his 
cheerful acquiescence in the results of his logic, 
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pushed the arguments of Berkeley as far as they 
could be made to go, that is to say, too far to be 
comfortable for most of us. 

If external objects are to be resolved into the 
sensations and ideas of the experiencing mind, it is 
clear that we must subject those external objects 
which are other people to the same analysis. The 
face of a friend is nothing but a series of my visual 
impressions ; his body of my tactile sensations ; his 
voice of the vibrations in the chords leading from 
my ear to my brain. It follows, then, that his exist- 
ence is nothing but a set of experiences of mine. As 
for his mind, it is clear that I do not know it directly ; 
it is at best an inference from his behaviour. Because 
he makes certain noises in his throat and certain 
gestures with his hands, I judge that he has the same 
sort of mind as I know myself to possess when I 
make similar noises and gestures. But since the 
noises and gestures are shown on analysis to be not 
movements of his, but experiences of mine, the mind 
which is inferred from them must, considered as an 
independent existence, be held to be equally illusory. 

Not only, therefore, does Subjective Idealism 
destroy the world of objects ; it eliminates the 
companionship of other minds. The boundaries of 
the self are enlarged until they become coterminous 
with the universe. We are left, in short, with a 
universe in which nothing can be known to exist 
except our own experiences, just because it is 
nothing but our own experiences. 

The view that the exneriences of the self are the 
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only th ipga whioL .exist ia kno wn ag Solipsism . 
Solipsism is a danger that besets all forms of philo- 
sophical theory of the type that we have been 
considering, and there is no logical answer to it. 
At the same time, however, there is no reason to 
believe that it is true, and when we reflect that it 
results in a universe which is alien from human 
wishes — even the most misanthropic philosopher 
would experience embarrassment if deprived of 
objects to justify his misanthropy — we shall find no 
difficulty in accounting for the unpopularity of the 
theory among philosophers. Most philosophers, 
accordingly, while accepting Berkeley’s arguments 
as to the non-existence of matter, have rejected that 
development of them which demonstrated the non- 
existence of anything but the experiencing mind. 
They have sought to show, that is to say, that in 
addition to my mind there are other minds, minds 
moreover, with which my mind is able to communi- 
cate, because both it and they are in the long run 
only aspects of a universal mind, which embraces, 
which in fact is, the universe itself. This is the 
doctrine of Monism, which we must now consider. 

II. Spiritual Monism 

The arguments for philosophical Monism are not 
in general easy to grasp, and many of them are, in 
addition, highly technical. They endeavour to show 
that a thing, when taken by itself, is both meaning- 
less and contradictory ; it only obtains meaning 
when taken in conjunction with its context. Since 
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a thing which is devoid of its full meaning is not 
fully and completely a thing, we may proceed a 
step further and say that the thing only achieves 
full reality when taken in conjunction with its con- 
text. The context, in fact, must be assumed to be 
part of the thing in order that the thing may really 
be a thing at aU. One or two examples may help to 
illustrate this rather surprising statement. 

Let us consider the nature of a symphony and of 
its constituent notes. Now there are two quite 
different ways in which we can regard a symphony. 
According to the first, we shall think of it merely as 
an aggregate or accumulation of the various notes 
of which it is composed, just as we may think of a 
picture as the sum total of the various paints and 
colours which the artist places upon his canvas. 
According to the second we shall regard it not 
merely as an aggregate, but as a unity or whole, 
which is brought into existence by the coming 
together of its parts, but which is, nevertheless, a 
new and complete entity over and above the sum 
of its parts. Each note in the symphony can be 
regarded from the same double point of view. It is 
at one and the same time a number of isolated 
vibrations and an integral axid component part of 
the symphony as a whole, standing in certain neces- 
sary relations to the notes which precede and succeed 
it, and occupying a definite position in the symphonic 
plan. Now, just as the symphony, taken as a whole, 
is more than the sum of its parts, so the note, taken 
as an integral part of the symphony, taken, that is 
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to say, in conjunction with the relations that link 
it to the other notes, is literally a different note from 
what it would be if taken in isolation ; and it is 
different just because of these relations and linkages, 
because, in other words, of its place in the context 
of the symphony as a whole. 

We have already, in our second chapter, had 
occasion to notice the parallel case of the human 
body. A bodily organ considered in isolation, as it 
can be for the purposes of illustration, is literally a 
different thing from the same organ occupying a 
specific place in the body as a whole, and acfing and 
interacting with other organs. A stomach without 
bowels would not be a stomach ; a brain without 
the nerves that lead into it would not be a brain. 
For this reason, the body cannot be considered 
simply as an arithmetical collection of the organs it 
contains. Its pipes and tubes and the relations and 
interactions between them form a co-ordinated whole 
which, though it embraces these organs, is yet more 
than they. The whole, in fact, is more than the 
arithmetical sum of the parts ; and, since the parts 
are different, when taken as parts of the whole, from 
what they would be as separate entities, the nature 
of the parts as parts may be considered to be deter- 
mined by their place in the whole. 

Now the contention of the Idealists is that all so- 
called objects are at the same time wholes and 
parts ; they are hke the symphony and the body in 
the sense that they are wholes composed of parts 
and their relations, and at the same time like the 
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note and the physiological organ in the sense that 
i^ey are themselves parts of larger wholes. In 
neither aspect, however, can they be taken alone, if 
by the word “ alone ” we mean “ bereft of their 
relationships.” A further illustration may help us 
here. If we consider the nature of any object — a 
hen’s egg, for example — ^we shall find that all the 
things we wish to say about it involve describing it 
in terms of something else. It is, for example, more 
oval than a cricket ball, more brittle than india- 
rubber, larger than a wren’s egg, and smaller than 
an emu’s egg. Unless the egg stood in all these 
relationships to other objects, it would not be the egg 
that it is. Thus the relationship of the egg to other 
objects determines and forms part of the nature of 
the egg, and cannot be dissociated from it, nor it 
from them. What follows ? Simply that everything 
in the universe is linked on by its relationships to 
ever3d;hing else. Nothing stands alone; it is part 
of a whole, a whole which is composed of all the 
things to which it is related, and of its relationships 
to them, so that any attempt to abstract it from the 
whole would destroy its real nature. This whole is 
itself part of another whole, that again of another, 
and so we proceed until we arrive at the whole 
which xjomprises all the other wholes within itself 
and is, therefore, the sum total of all that is. This 
final all-embracing whole is Hegel’s Absolute. 

HegeVs Absolute . — ^An example of Mr. Russell’s 
may help to give a more concrete idea of this difficult 
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conception. Just as a comparative anatomist is 
able, after inspecting a single bone, to reconstruct 
the rest of the animal in virtue of the indications 
contained in the bone itself of what the rest must 
have been, so the philosopher is able, by an inspection 
of any apparent part, to show not only that it is not 
the isolated thing it appears to be, but that the 
whole of which it forms part must be of such and such 
a character. 

Thus every apparently separate piece of reality 
has, as it were, hooks which grapple it to the next 
piece, the next piece in turn has fresh hooks, and so 
we proceed until the whole universe is reconstructed. 

On this view the differences between things are 
unreal. They are illusions born of the partial 
character of our vision. If we were the whole 
looking at the whole, instead of a part surveying a 
part, we should see the universe for what it is, a 
single and complete unity. Even as things are, 
however, we are able by a process of reasoning to put 
together the various finite pieces of reahty with 
which our partial vision presents us, and so to 
exhibit reahty itself as one perfectly harmonious and 
inter-related whole. 

This conception, which is true of the world of 
things, is equally true of the world of thought. If 
we take any abstract idea of thought, we shall see 
that it is just as httle able to stand by itself as was 
the note in the symphony or the egg. Further than 
this, it is found in each case to be contradicted by 
another equally vahd abstract idea. Thus the 
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notion of Free WiU, if taken in isolation, is per- 
fectly valid and quite irrefutable. But then so is 
the notion of Determinism. They cannot both be 
true, and neither seems willing to give way to the 
other. The difficulty with which we are faced here 
arises from the process of abstraction, which is 
involved in the attempt to take each of these notions 
by itself. Each notion so taken is incomplete, just 
as the egg taken by itself was incomplete. To 
remove this incompleteness we must combine it with 
its contrary idea, which is also incomplete. • The 
resultant composite idea, though truer than either 
of the two contrary ideas which have been enfolded 
within it, is also incomplete in the sense that it too 
wiU be opposed by a contrary idea, which contradicts 
it. The putting together of the new incomplete 
idea and its contrary will result in yet another 
composite idea, more embracing than the preceding 
ideas, but stUl incomplete. By this method we can 
proceed indefinitely, until we reach the one final all- 
embracing idea to which there wiU be no contrary. 
This idea alone will be complete, and this idea alone 
will be true. This one all-embracing idea is the 
Absolute, just as the one whole which contained all 
the incomplete parts was the Absolute. And the 
two Absolutes are not different Absolutes, but the 
same Absolute. For, since all differences are 
illusory and due to our partial apprehension, the 
difference between knowledge and its object is itself 
illusory. Therefore, to the Absolute itself, whose 
apprehension is not partial but complete, this 
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apparent difference will disappear, and ultimate truth 
and ultimate reality, the world of thought and the 
world of things, will be found to be one and the same. 

Our Minds as Aspects of a Universal Whole . — 
There is something imposing about this conception, 
and many philosophers have been found to subscribe 
to it. It provides, moreover, an answer to the 
difficulty into which Spiritual Monadism led us, the 
difficulty, that is to say, of being compelled to regard 
the individual’s mental states as the only things 
existing in the universe. 

Our minds are no longer isolated entities enclosed 
within the circle of their own ideas and impressions. 
They are aspects of a universal mind, bound to it by 
relations which form part of themselves and of it, 
and only appearing to be different from it, and from 
one another, because of the partiality and finiteness 
necessarily inherent in their own view of themselves 
and t)f the universe. To God, as we are accustomed 
to say, all things are intelligible, and to God, pre- 
smnably, all things are one. Similarly in the 
Absolute all the differences between various minds 
will disappear. This is not to say that the absorption 
of the individual in the Absolute is an event destined 
to take place in the future, but unrealised up to the 
present. The Absolute exists here and now ; there 
is, in fact, nothing but the Absolute, the process by 
which difference and incompleteness give way to 
unity and completedness being simply that of the 
mind’s rational ascent from a lower degree of trutli 
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to a higher. As we make this ascent by philosophy, 
not only do we see things increasingly as one, but, 
in virtue of the same ascent and because of it, we 
ourselves become increasingly one with the things 
we see. As we achieve in thought greater unity 
with the universe, the element of finiteness in our 
thinking diminishes, and we obtain, therefore, a truer 
because more complete view of the world. It is this 
view which represents the world as a harmonious 
unity without division, plurality or imperfection. 

Differences between things, individuality, incom- 
pleteness, and plurality all disappear, so that, as 
we extend the bounds of our reasoning, we glimpse 
the truth that thinking in its ultimate process 
would reveal a world from which they were com- 
pletely absent. 

By this means we succeed in retaining the universe 
of the Subjective Idealist in so far as it eliminates 
matter, while escaping the loneliness of being its sole 
inhabitants. Not only are my mind and its objects 
(these objects being also part of my mind) not the 
only things in the universe, but they are not even 
mine. They are partial aspects of a universal mind, 
apparently separated from it by a falsifying act of 
thought, but seen to be indissolubly one with it on 
a closer and more profound view. 

Before we proceed to consider how far we can our- 
selves subscribe to this view, let us pause to take 
stock of the road along which we have travelled, and 
the nature of the universe in which we have tem- 
porarily halted. 
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III. Diffebekt Foems of Monism 

Summary of Previous Argument . — ^We began by 
considering, under the name of Spiritual Monadis m 
or Subject ive Idealism, the arguments of those 
philosophersTwEo^endeavour to show that nothing 
can be known except the ideas, impressions and 
sensations of the knower. We are confined , that is 
t o say, on t his vie w, to a knowledge of o ur own 
psychological states. If the arguments of these 
thinkers are valid, they do succeed in showing that 
there is no such thing as matter in the world, or, 
rather, that if there is such a thing as matter, we 
cannot possibly know it ; on the contrary, we can 
explain and understand everything that we experi- 
ence without it. It may be said that the fact that 
we do not know matter and never meet it in our 
experience is no reason for supposing that it does 
not exist. This is true ; but it is equally true that it 
afiosds no ground for supposing that it does. To 
take a hypothetical case which will serve as an 
analogy, we do not know that the planet Venus is 
not inhabited by long-eared Jabberwoks who spend 
their time doing purple quadratic equations. But 
the fact that we do not know that this is not the case 
is certainly no reason for supposing that it is. On 
the contrary, it affords a strong presumption for sup- 
posing that it is not. Similarly the Idealist would 
argue that the fact that we never meet with matter 
in our experience affords a reasonable ground for 
supposing that there is no such thing as matter. 
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But the proof that in perception we meet with 
nothing external to ourselves, satisfactory so far as 
matter is concerned, has unfortunate consequences 
in other directions. Having once embarked upon a 
train of argument which showed that only our own 
psychological states could be known, the Subjective 
Idealist found that he was unable to stop until he 
had eli minated from the worlcTnot only matter b ut 
o ther m inds as well. If, in short, you reduce the 
universe to~arcoTlection of spiritual, atomic units, 
each of which is a world unto itself, you can only do 
so at the cost of making each unit a self-contained 
and mviolable whole, totally incapable of travelling 
outside itself in such a way as to be able to com- 
municate with any of the others, or of admitting any 
communication from the others. Whenever it 
endeavours to do so, its own thoughts, feelings, 
sensations, and so forth, come between it and the 
other units, just as they did when it endeavoured to 
achieve contact with matter. The same argument, 
therefore, which suggested to the atomic unit, which 
is the self, a disbelief in matter suggests also a dis- 
belief in anything except itself. 

As I have said above, there is no known method 
of refuting this position by logic ; on the other hand, 
there is no reason to suppose that it is true. More- 
over, it is not a position which any philosopher 
would desire to hold. 

We find, therefore, that the notion of a universe 
composed of a number of spiritual atomic units, 
unable to get outside themselves or to communicate 
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one with another, presently gives way to a somewhat 
different notion of the miiverse as the embodiment 
of one all-embracing mind. In this universe all 
differences between things are stigmatised as unreal, 
and the distinction between one unit and another 
accordingly vanishes. So does the distinction between 
mind and its objects. It follows that the so-called 
objects of mind are, as it were, infected by and part 
of the mind that knows them. Being thus infected 
by, and part of, the mind, they cannot be considered 
to be material. Our universe, therefore, is still 
devoid of matter. Since, however, each mind is 
merely an aspect of the whole mind, of which it forms 
part and which is wholly present in it, we are no 
longer compelled to think of our own minds as the 
only things which exist in the universe. 

Monism, or the view that there is only one thing in 
the world, is a very widely held belief. So far we 
have only considered its purely logical expression in 
the philosophy of Hegel. Heg el called this one th ing 
the Absolute, and thought~of it as a purely intellec- 
tuaT structure. The monistic conception may, how- 
ever, be met with in a number of different forms. 
The universe which we know is full of things that 
cause us distress. We meet with pain, with evil, 
with error and with imperfection. We do not like to 
think that these things belong to the fundamental 
plan and nature of the universe ; on the contrary, we 
wish to think of them as unreal and impermanent in 
some sense in which beauty, goodness and truth are 
real and permanent. We are led, therefore, to con- 
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struct by reasoning a universe which presents the 
real nature of things as good, beautiful and true, and 
which stigmatises error, pain, suffering and imper- 
fection as unreal and illusory appearances, whose 
apparent reality is a figment of our finite under- 
standings. 

It is an interesting speculation to consider how far 
the desire to construct such a universe, a universe, 
that is to say, which is a comforta,ble habitation for 
the human spirit, is the mainspring which has . set 
most philosophers working. Since the universe 
which we know persistently flouts our wishes, there 
is a natural desire to construct a universe which will 
be conformable with them. T p prye that the first 
universe is unreal apj[i.tho-see<md -i8"r©a4-»*ajt£;JftPla- 
tion^ko ir resist ihla-thait Jew -philosophers have been 
able t^ withstand it. The question of how far the 
universes which they have constructed bear any 
relation to fact, and how far they are merely a reflec- 
tion of the philosophers’ wishes, is one to whict no 
final answer can be given. It may be true that meta- 
physics is simply a process of finding reasons for 
what we wish to believe upon instinct ; yet to find 
those reasons is none the less an instinct. Be that 
as it may, however, the belief that the universe is 
ultimately one through and through is a belief, which 
recurs like an underlying motif through all the 
various disharmonies of human thought. 

It is, for example, the mainspring of Theology. 
Theologians believe that God is one and that God 
is good. They believe that the whole universe is a 
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creation of and an emanation from Him, that the 
period of otir existence in this world is temporary and 
for disciplinary purposes only, and that we shall one 
day be reabsorbed in the all-embracing unity which 
created us. Not only will our differences from God 
then disappear, but so will our differences from each 
other. God will, in fact, become one with the 
universe which He created. 

Schopenhauer and Bergson . — ^The German philoso- 
pher, Schopenhauer, also believed in the fundamental 
unity of the universe. For him the universe was the 
expression ol.a -fundamental urge, which he..called 
the Will, which objectifies and manifests itself in 
all the various phenomena of everyday life. The 
Will, in fact, is like a broad river, splitting itself 
temporarily into a number of individual rivulets, 
which will one day return to the all-pervasive 
source from which they sprang. The process of 
thought reveals for Schopenhauer, as it did for 
Hegel, the oneness and unity of the Will and the 
comparative unreahty of the different thoughts, 
objects, individuals, institutions, and so forth in 
which the Will temporarily expresses itself. Schopen- 
hauer’s Will, however, differs from Hegel’s Absolute 
in two important respects. It is not purely intel- 
lectual, but instinctive ; it is not static, but chang- 
ing, being, in fact, a kind of blind impulsion, inces- 
santly thrusting, striving and expressing itself in 
different forms and in different directions. In the 
second place, Schopenhauer’s WUl, unlike Hegel’s 
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Absolute, is inside the time process. There was a 
time when there was nothing but the Will. There 
will again be a time in which there wiU be nothing 
but the Will. In the meantime, however, matter is 
eliminated from Schopenhauer’s world just as ruth- 
lessly as it is from Hegel’s. As the Will is conceived 
in spiritual terms, the objectifications of it in what 
appears to be matter may be regarded as belonging 
to the world of illusory appearances. Hence 
Schopenhauer’s Monism also has the effect of 
eliminating matter from the universe. 

So, too, does Bergson’s. For Bergson the world 
is nothing but change. Reality is a kind of vital 
surge, of which continual change is the being and 
essence. We speak of a universe which changes, and 
the conception of all things as being subject to change 
is sufficiently familiar. But Bergson goes further 
than this. There is nothing in his universe but 
change ; there are, that is to say, no concrete things 
which change, because the existence of such things 
would be a denial of his assertion that there is 
nothing but change. Take any apparently concrete 
thing which changes, whether it be mental state or 
physical object, and strip away the changing part, 
and you will find that there is Uterally nothing left. 
We think, for example, of our changing mental states 
as if they were a number of beads strung along a cord, 
which is our own ego or personality, th§ ego to which as 
a whole, as we say, the changes occur. But this belief 
is a delusion. Search as we may, we never find the ego 
behind the states ; we only find the changing states. 
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Suppose that I endeavour by introspection to 
discover myself ; what I am in fact aware of is a 
willing something, a feeling something, a hoping 
something, or a thinking something. I discover, in 
fact, a number of different mental and emotional 
states, but I do not discover any self behind 
them which binds them together, but which is other 
than they. If, furthermore, I concentrate on any 
one of these mental states and endeavour to discover 
the stable part within it to which the admitted 
changes occur, I am again baffled. Not only does 
the state as a whole change while I am regarding it, 
but there is no part of it which does not change. 
There is, that is to say, no stable part to which the 
changes occur. 

We think of our mental life as a succession of 
changing states, not because there is not change 
going on all the time within the states, but because we 
only notice the change when it has become sufficiently 
marked to attract our attention. Our mental life 
appears to us, in short, to be composed of a series 
of successive mental states only because we attend 
to it in a series of successive mental acts. By so 
doing we cut it up, introducing artificial stops and 
gaps into the living flow of mental change, and 
obtain the illusion that it is composed of a number 
of states that change, when it is in fact a constant 
flow of changes .- 

Similarly with regard to matter. Existence in a 
world which appeared in its true nature as a con- 
tinual flux, without features or distinctions of any 
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kind, would be, to say the least of it, difficult. In 
order, therefore, to facilitate action, we have evolved 
a purely practical faculty, of which the function is to 
make cuts across the stream of reality and to present 
it as a series of isolated and relatively stable objects. 
This faculty is the intellect, and matter is the outcome 
of the operations performed by the intellect upon 
reahty. It is a conception formed for practical 
purposes only, and, when we try to conceive of 
reality in the guise under which the intellect presents 
it, we fall into error. The intellect was not evolved 
in order to enable us to ascertain truth about reality, 
and the view that it gives us of reality is, accordingly, 
in the last resort illusory. Reality then is a unity, 
a continuous homogeneous flow of change, and the 
differences between things, together with the appa- 
rently solid objects and stable mental states which 
these differences cause to appear, are misleading and 
unreal. 

Thus all the views, whose main features !*> have 
briefly outlined, however much they may differ in 
other respects, are unanimous in pronouncing 
matter an illusion. Either they conceive of the 
universe as consisting of a number of independent 
spiritual units, like the Subjective Idealists or Spiri- 
tual Monadists, or they affirm its fundamental unity 
and stigmatise all apparent differences between 
things, together with the separate selves and objects 
which arise therefrom, as illusory appearances due 
to some flaw or finiteness in our mental vision. The 
universe besides being a unity, is furthermore 
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defined as a spiritual unity, and, although philo- 
sophers have differed as to whether this unity is 
intellectual, emotional, or intuitional in character, 
they are all agreed in rejecting the view that the 
universe is in any sense material. Here then we 
have a conception of the universe as uncompromis- 
ing and as thorough-going as that of the scientific 
materialists. The latter interpreted everything in 
terms of matter, and suppressed mind or explained it 
away when it interfered with their interpretation ; 
the philosophers regard everything as an expression 
of mind, and roundly denounce matter as an illusion 
when it gets in the way of their interpretation. 

We have already touched upon certain difficulties 
which beset the materialist hypothesis ; let us now 
see how far we can go with the monistic philosophers. 

IV. The Woeld as a Plukauty 

Objections to Monism . — ^The monistic position 
raises? a number of distinct and well-known diffi- 
culties ; there are also difficulties in connection with 
the arguments by means of which it is reached. Most 
of these difficulties seem to the present writer insuper- 
able. It is proposed, however, only to touch upon 
those which have a special relevance to our enquiry. I 
want, that is to say, to consider how far the Monists 
are right in submerging the variety and multiplicity 
of the universe as we know it, and, in particular, the 
something whatever it may be which we call matter, 
in the all-embracing unity of mind, spirit or change. 

Headers will have noticed that, as I have hinted 
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already, the monistic position in philosophy has many 
points in common with the orthodox position in 
theology. The Absolute is like God, in that it is 
all-embracing and universal, and that nothing out- 
side the Absolute is truly real. It is unlike Him in 
the sense that it is neither personal nor moral. More- 
over, it did not create the universe as a gesture of 
ommpotence ; it is the universe. 

Now it may help to place in a clearer light the 
difficulties which beset any kind of monistic view of 
the universe, if we first consider these difficulties as 
they arise in connection with the theory of an 
omnipotent God. 

Difficulties of the Orthodox Theological Conception. 
If we suppose that the universe is the creation of 
an omnipotent and benevolent God, it becomes 
necessary to ask how pain and evil arise. Pain and 
evil are either real or unreal. If they are real then 
God, who, being omnipotent, was bound no 
limitations and constrained by no necessities, wilfully 
created them. But the being who wilfully creates 
pain and evil cannot be benevolent. 

If they are unreal, then the error which we make 
when we think them real is a real error. There 
is no doubt that we believe we suffer. If the belief 
is erroneous, then it follows that God has wilfully 
called falsehood into existence and deliberately in- 
volved us in unnecessary error. It follows once 
again that God cannot be benevolent. 

If we regard pain and evil as due to the wickedness 
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of man and not as the creations of God, we are con- 
strained to remember that man himself is one of 
God’s creations (God being conceived as all creative), 
and received his wickedness, or his capacity for it, 
from whom ? If we say that man had no wickedness 
to begin with but wilfully generated wickedness for 
himself, we have to face the double difficulty of 
accounting for (a) how man who is an emanation 
from God can will with a will of his own which is not 
also a piece of God’s will, and (b) how a benevolent 
God could, assuming pain and evil to be a purely 
human creation, deliberately allow them to be intro- 
duced into a world that knew them not, when it was 
open to Him to prevent such introductions. 

Those who hold the belief in an omnipotent, bene- 
volent God usually endeavour to answer questions of 
this type by explaining that our time on earth is a 
probation, a period of disciplinary training, and that 
suffering is necessary during our probationary period 
in order that, through it, we may be purified and 
rendered worthy to ascend to a higher state of 
being. This higher state of being is conceived of as 
a heavenly paradise wherein we shall again be united 
with God. Pam and evil will then disappear and 
differences between persons Mull be merged in divine 
unity. (One is again forcibly reminded of Hegel’s 
language when describing the Absolute.) 

But if this be the justification of pain and evil, 
this the end and goal of our journey, what, we are 
entitled to ask, is the motive of the experiment ? In 
the end assuredly all will be unity and goodness ; 
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but so it was at the beginning. What then is the 
point of a process which involves the creation of pain 
and evil by the way, in order that its appointed end 
may be identical with the beginning ? Why should 
what is evil be allowed to emerge from what is good, 
even if it were possible for it to do so, for the sole 
purpose of again being merged in it ? And in any 
event, why should a perfect and omnipotent being 
create ? If he be perfect he can feel neither need 
nor desire, for desire implies a want of something 
that is not, and a perfect being can want for nothing. 
If, in short, he be perfect he cannot add to his per- 
fection, and he can have no motive, therefore, for 
action. 

It seems, indeed, to be impossible to explain the 
facts of the universe as we know it on the basis of 
this otherwise attractive theory. 

The Problem of Error and Diversity . — ^But the 
arguments which tell against the belief in an omni- 
potent God, tell equally, though in a different form, 
against any attempt to explain the universe as an 
emanation from or as a creation of an all-embracing 
person or principle. 

Suppose we assume the truth of Hegel’s con- 
ception of the Absolute. The Absolute, we are 
told, is in everything, nay more the Absolute is 
everything and everything is the Absolute. The 
Absolute is a unity through and through ; it is com- 
pletely real, and it is also completely true. Now, 
while this is the nature of the universe as it really is. 
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it is agreed that the appearance which the universe 
presents is entirely different. There appear to be 
many things instead of one thing ; I appear to be 
different from my neighbour, he again from his dog ; 
and falsehood and illusion appear to be as prevalent 
as truth and reality. How is it then, it may be 
asked, that difference and multiplicity, falsehood 
and error are evolved out of perfect unity and 
perfect truth ? How comes it that the universe 
appears to contain many things, if the universe is 
in fact only one thing ? It may be said that the 
apparent variety and multiplicity of the universe are 
temporarily generated out of the unity of the Abso- 
lute into which they will again be reabsorbed. But 
then the potentiality for such variety, or rather for 
the development of such variety was contained in 
the Absolute from the beginning, just as the potenti- 
ality for development into a chicken is contained iU 
an egg from the beginning. But if this is the case, 
then, the Absolute is not a complete rinity, but a 
unity qualified by the potentiality for developing a 
multiplicity ; which is only another way of saying 
that the multiplicity existed in the unity in an 
incapsulated or embryonic form all the time. If 
this is the case, the universe is just as truly many 
things as it is one thing. Nor will it help matters 
to say that the differences between things are 
unreal, bemg illusions born of our partial and 
imperfect vision ; for, if they are unreal, then the 
mistake which we make when we think them real 
is a real mistake. Instead, then, of having to exulai* 
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bow diSerenoes can be developed out of perfect 
unity, we have now to account for the occurrence of 
error in a world of perfect truth — ^a task equally 
difficult. 

Difficulties in Views of Schopenhauer and Bergsm . — 
The difficulties in the views of reality as a funda- 
mental underlying Will, or as a continuous vital 
surge, the conceptions of Schopenhauer and Bergson 
respectively, are similar in type, 

Schopenhauer tells us, for example, that the Will 
objectifies and expresses itself in all the various 
types of existence which make up the worlds of sense 
and of thought. Individuals and common objects, 
scientific inventions and works of art, beauty and 
goodness, are each and all of them manifestations at 
different levels of the Will. Thus, though every 
manifestation appears to be separate from every 
other, there is a fundamental unity which underlies 
all. But if the unity is really a unity, how comes 
it to develop the difference which the expression 
of itself in various forms implies ? Schopenhauer 
speaks of his Will as if it were a broad, flowing river 
which scattered and dissipated itself into an infinite 
number of tiny rivulets. This metaphor we can 
understand if there exists besides the stream, a 
something to interrupt the stream and to cause it 
to disperse ; but only if there exists such a something. 
In the case of Schopenhauer’s Will there can be no 
such something, simply because the Will and its 
manifestations are the whole universe. The Will 
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cannot, therefore, be dispersed or divided from out- 
side. If, however, it is internally divided, carrying 
the germs of all its various objectifications and 
expressions within itself, then it is not and never 
was a unity, but is just as truly many things as it is 
one thing. 

Similarly with Bergson’s elan vital, as the vital surge 
is called. T he illusion of solid object s, Bergspn tells us, 
is pr oduced by the p-^ations oi the intellect, which 
for p ractical purpo^s carves them out of the cease - 
less flow of reali^. But, if you start with a ceaseless 
homogeneouOIW~which embraces hterally all that 
there is, how can you account for the emergence 
from it of the intellect which thus proceeds to cut 
it about ? If the intellect is an expression of or an 
emergence from the fiow, the flow must have been 
initially qualified by the capacity to produce it, 
carrying as it were the seeds of its own disruption 
within itself. But in that case it was never a true 
unity. 

You cannot, in fact, have it both ways. If reality, 
as monistic philosophers assert, is a whole or unity, 
such that anything short of the whole is unreal 
and anything which impairs the unity illusory, then 
you cannot generate out of it variety, error and 
multiplicity. If, on the other hand, you do not 
make the unity responsible for the production of 
variety, error and multiplicity, then they must exist 
side by side with the unity, equally real with it, 
and, if you like, opposed to it. But in that event 
the world is not a complete unity. It must 
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assumed to be at least a duality, and to contain not 
only the unity, but some principle other than the 
unity which opposes the unity and causes it to express 
itself in variety, as a river may be broken up and 
diversified into innumerable streamlets. We shall 
consider the practicability of this latter alternative in 
the last chapter. 

We may summarise the results of the present 
chapter as follows : 

Summary . — Most philosophers have endeavoured 
to eliminate matter from the universe and to prove 
that everything is mind. Their efforts have resulted 
in a universe that was either a number of independent 
minds or one unified all-embracing mind. As 
regards the first hypothesis we were unable to see 
how the different independent minds could com- 
municate with each other, or, indeed, how anything 
could exist but the thoughts of the minds. Because 
of this difficulty most philosophers, have embraced 
the second hypothesis. This view, which is called 
Monism, succeeds, if it can be established, in abolish- 
ing matter by showing that all the so-called differ- 
ences between things, including differences between 
the knower and what is known, are illusory ; that 
there is, therefore, only one thing, and that, since 
thinking certainly takes place, thinking being the 
activity by means of which the whole process of 
philosophising has been accomplished, that one thing 
is mental. Matter, therefore, is an illusion. 

4gainst this view we urged the difficulty of 
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accounting for how, if you start from one thing, you 
can explain the apparent existence of many things. 
We showed that to call the many things illusory or 
unreal did not solve this difficulty, since the illusion 
then became real and had to be accounted for on 
the basis of the unity. The appearance of variety in 
the universe could, therefore, only be explained on 
the assumption that the universe was at bottom not 
a unity but a duality. The view of those philoso- 
phers, therefore, who try to account for everything 
in terms of mind, seems to be as inadequate as that 
of the scientists who tried to account for everything 
in terms of matter. We seem, therefore, to be com- 
mitted to a universe which is or contains at least 
two things. 

In the next chapter I propose to assume that 
these two things or principles, without which it does 
not appear to be possible to explain the facts, are 
things or principles which, for practical purposes, we 
mayndentify with mind and matter, and to consider 
more in detail and in the light of the experience of 
our own psychology how they interact. 
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Introductory . — So far I have endeavoured to 
establish two positions, first, that the facts as we 
know them cannot be explained on the assumption 
that mind is only a form of matter ; secondly, that 
they are equally inexplicable on the view that 
matter is nothing but an illusion of mind. I have 
tried further to show that it does not in any event 
seem possible to account for the variety and multi- 
plicity of life as we know it, on the basis of a universe 
which is in reality or in the long run one thing and 
one thing only. 

In this chapter, therefore, I propose to preceed 
upon the assumption that there is such a thing as 
mind, to put aside for the moment the question of 
what else the universe may contain in addition to 
mind, and to consider what it is that we know of the 
nature of mind and of the manner of its working. 
In particular, I shall concern myself with the ques- 
tion, how far we are justified in supposing that the 
operations of the mind are free, in the sense in which 
we use the word free, when we speak of free will. 

Logical Difficulties . — question of some difficulty 
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meets us at the outset. In investigating the nature 
of the mind we are employing the mind to tell us 
about itself, and we must do this perforce, since we 
have no other instrument wherewith to conduct our 
investigation. Mind is, therefore, both judge and 
jury in its own cause, and it behoves us to be suspi- 
ciously on our guard against a too ready acquiescence 
in its findings. It is, however, unfortunately the 
case that, let us be as suspicious as we may, we 
shall never be able entirely to guarantee ourselves 
against error, since even our suspicions will be mental, 
and should they prove to be well founded, the mis- 
trust which they will engender with regard to con- 
clusions reached by mind, will, in virtue of the fact 
that they too are mental, apply equally to them- 
selves. It seems, then, that we are at the mercy 
of mind throughout and have no alternative but 
blindly to accept its conclusions. One conclusion, 
however, at which we must not arrive is that it is 
the nature of mind to err, for, if it does, the conclu- 
sion by which we have reached this result, being 
mental, may itself be erroneous, and in that case it 
would not be true that mind errs. Thus the whole 
enquiry turns round in our hands, and there will be 
no point in our sa 3 dng anything at all, seeing that 
anything we may say will be just as likely to be false 
as true. It will be seen, therefore, that imless we 
cleave strongly to the view that, if we reason logically 
from known experiences, we arrive at true con- 
clusions, we shall lose ourselves in a maze of hopeless 
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Having made this preliminary observation, I 
return to the question of the extent to which mind 
is free. I wish to consider this question more parti- 
cularly because there are in modern psychology a 
number of different tendencies, of which the com- 
bined effect is to throw serious doubt upon the so- 
called freedom of mental operations. It appears 
that we know much less about mind than we used to 
think that we did, and that, for the most part, its 
operations are dictated by instinctive forces deep 
down within ourselves, of which we are unable to 
give any rational account. We are determined, in 
short, not by our external environment but by a 
something which, even if it is to be regarded as truly 
a part of us, is both unknown to and uncontrolled 
by us. I will consider some of these tendencies 
separately. 


I. Psycho-Analysis. 

It is not part of my plan to enter into the evidence 
for psycho-analysis. Much of this evidence, impor- 
tant as it is, does not seem to me to prove the con- 
clusions which psycho-analysts are commonly dis- 
posed to base upon it. The general drift of psycho- 
analytical interpretation is, I think, in the right 
direction, but the details can be subjected to severe 
criticisms. Some of these criticisms wiU be given in 
section II. below. For the present I shall content 
myself with sketching in broad outline the picture 
of our mental interior which the psycho-analysts 
j^ave drawn. 
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The Theory of the Unconsciom . — ^The most striking 
thing that psycho-analysts have to tell us about mind 
is that the greater part of it is, and must remain, 
unknown to itself. Just as only the smaller part of 
an iceberg is seen above the level of the sea, the bulk 
remaining hidden, so the greater part of mind nor- 
mally remains below the level of consciousness. This 
greater part is known as the unconscious mind, or 
simply as “ the unconscious.” The theory of the 
unconscious is based mainly on the work of an 
Austrian professor named Freud, by whom, more than 
by any other, the foundations of psycho-analysis have 
been laid. There are other schools of psycho- 
analytical investigators, of which the most important 
is that of the Swiss professor Jung. Freud’s theory is, 
however, at once the clearest and the best known, and 
the following represents in substance his view. 

Freud presents us with a picture of the self which 
may be likened to that of two families dwelling upon 
different floors of the same house. The family on the 
first floor, which is the abode of the conscious self, 
are respectable, orderly, law-abiding folk, whose 
object is to keep themselves to themselves, to stand 
weU with their neighbours and to preserve unsullied 
from the world their reputation for respectability. 
The ground floor, the unconscious, is occupied by a 
much larger family of a disreputable character. 
Many of its members belonged at one time to the first 
floor family, but were dismissed as being unfit for its 
society and like fallen angels sent to dwell in the 
dungeons below. They are primitive, passionate and 
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intensely selfish. Their one pre-occupation is the 
gratification of their desires, which are predominantly 
sexual, and, the more effectively to achieve this end, 
they endeavour to return to the first floor, where 
they hope to secure wider scope and more publicity. 
This^ endeavour is regarded with consternation 
by the first floor family, who, in their anxiety to keep 
themselves to themselves, have hired a sort of police- 
man and planted him on the staircase to guard the 
approach to their floor. This policeman is called the 
censor. It is his business to prevent any of the 
unruly elements in the unconscious, of which the 
conscious self would feel ashamed, from obtaining 
access to the conscious. Sometimes he is successful 
in his attempt and the primitive unconscious desire 
is kept under. Sometimes, however, he is unable 
completely to bar the way and the unconscious 
desire succeeds in making its way up and appearing 
in the conscious. In this latter event, however, the 
censor usually manages to purify the unconscious 
desire in the course of transit, so that, if an inhabi- 
tant of the ground floor does manage to elevate him- 
self on to the first floor he has to submit, as it were, 
to a process of being cleaned up and made respectable 
on the way. This process of purifying unconscious 
elements which subsequently appear in the conscious 
is known as “ sublimation.” Sublimation may have 
the effect of altering an unconscious desire beyond 
recognition, so that an unconscious desire to elope 
with your next door neighbour’s wife will appear in 
^he conscious as a sudden aversion for pickled onions. 
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Freud holds that most creative activity in the realm 
of art and literature is a subUmation of unconscious 
sexual desires. It is the function of psycho-analysis 
to discover what are the unconscious desires of 
which the sublimated versions appear in conscious- 
ness. Unconscious desires which suffer from con- 
tinuous repression by the censor, finding their 
natural path of ascent into the conscious obstructed, 
are turned back upon themselves, and, like a river 
which has been dammed, form a kind of swamp in 
the unconscious which is called a complex. This 
complex gives rise to hysteria, nervousness, melan- 
choly and irritability, and the psycho-analyst claims 
that by the mere process of bringing the complex to 
light and so drawing off, as it were, the stagnant 
accumulations formed by repressed desires, he is able 
to cure the nervous manifestations which are so 
common in modern society. 

I do not wish to enlarge any further upon Freud’s 
conception, which is by this time sufficiently familiar. 
It will be sufficient to point out that, if only a small 
part of what Freud maintains is true, the thoughts 
and desires which are entertained in the conscious 
are sublimated versions of thoughts and desires of a 
different character, whose origin is in the unconscious. 
We are not responsible, therefore, either for the 
appearance of these thoughts and desires in the con- 
scious, nor for the particular guise under which they 
happen to appear. Since Freud holds that the origin 
of every conscious thought and desire is to be found 
in the unconscious, it will be seen that in his view we 
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cannot be held responsible either for our thoughts or 
for our desires. They are determined by something 
inside us, which is, however, uncontrolled by us. The 
contents of the conscious, in short, are always and at 
every moment a distorted and sublimated edition of 
the prior contents of the unconscious, and since we 
do not know what is going on in the unconscious, it 
is clear that it at least must be outside our control. 

TI. The Theoeies op W. H. Rivers 
The theories of Freud have been subjected to 
severe criticism. To discuss at any length, or even 
to refer to the arguments of those who do not accept 
the conclusions of psycho-analysis, would take us 
far beyond our immediate purpose. I propose, how- 
ever, to give briefly the substance of the criticism 
levelled against Freud by the late Dr. Rivers in his 
celebrated book Instinct and the Unconscious. I 
single out Dr. Rivers’ views for two reasons. They 
are important in themselves, and they have a gpeqial 
bearing on the question of the freedom of our conscious 
processes, which we are concerned to discuss. 

Rivers’ work constitutes, in some respects, a 
return to the deterministic attitude to the universe 
described in our first chapter. Rivers himself was 
primarily an anthropologist, and, secondly, a physio- 
logist, and it may therefore be presumed that his 
tendencies and training caused him to be more 
familiar with, and possibly as a result more interested 
in, the body than in the mind. He seems, indeed, to 
have started with a natural predisposition in favour 
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of interpreting mental processes in terms of, or in the 
likeness of, bodily processes. In any event, it was 
in the direction of the body and of what was known 
to happen there that Rivers naturally looked for his 
explanation of those phenomena of repression from 
the conscious to the unconscious, and sublimation of 
desires ascending from the unconscious to the con- 
scious, which suggested to Freud the queer device of 
his semi-human censor. 

The Two Kinds of Sensibility. — ^Rivers’ explanation 
is simpler and less dramatic. 

Physiologists have found that our sensibility, or 
sensitiveness to physical stimuli coming from the 
external world, is of two kinds. These two types of 
sensibility are called respectively “ protopathic ” and 
“ epicritic.” Protopathic sensibility is connected 
with the earlier stages of race development. We may 
think of it theoretically as the way in which very 
primitive savages and very young children feel. It 
has two characteristics. Sensations of protopathic 
sensibility do not vary in proportion to the strength 
of the stimulus that provokes them, and they are not 
localised. Thus, if you were to apply to the arm of 
a person endowed only with protopathic sensibility 
a series of poultices of different temperatures, he 
would not be able to distinguish the hotter poultices 
from the cooler, nor, so far as his sensations of feeling 
were concerned, would he be able to tell whether the 
poultices were appUed to his arm or to his leg. 
Epioritic sensibility, which is normal among oivilisq^ 
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people, shows, on the other hand, a definite relation- 
ship between the intensity of the stimulus applied 
and the extent of the reaction, and further enables 
us to locate the point of application of the stimulus. 

Now it is clear that protopathic sensibility is of 
little value for the purposes of racial survival. A 
man would not be in a position adequately to protect 
himself from danger if he were unable to distinguish 
a pin prick from a sword thrust, and were further 
unable to teU what part of his person the danger 
threatened. Epicritic sensibility has, accordingly, in 
the course of evolutionary progress, come to super- 
sede protopathic sensibility, so far at least as normal 
experience is concerned. Nevertheless protopathic 
sensibility is still normal in childhood, remains latent 
throughout adult life, can be revived by experiment 
or artificial conditions, as in the case of hypnotised 
persons, and emerges when normal control is removed. 

Now Rivers maintained that the suppression by 
the censor into the unconscious of certain psyoholo- 
gical elements was a process strictly analogous to the 
suppression by purely automatic physiological pro- 
cesses of protopathic by epicritic sensibility. The 
early life, both of the race and of the individual, is 
mainly instinctive in character. Instincts have 
many points of likeness to protopathic sensibility. 
When we react instinctively we react immediately, 
and we react with all our available energy ; thus a 
child may scream as vigorously when gently tickled 
as it will from the pain of a bum. Instinctive experi- 
eooe. therefore, does not make for efiSciency in living 
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unless it is modified by and mixed with intellect. As 
the consciousness both' of the race and of the indivi- 
dual develops, early instinctive experience is either 
fused ■with intellect to make up the composite whole 
of adult civilised consciousness, or proves incompa- 
tible and is suppressed unconsciously and automatic- 
ally. These suppressed experiences remain hidden 
in the unconscious, but are liable to rise into con- 
sciousness whenever the later controlling experience 
is inactive, as happens, for example, when we are 
asleep. Thus in dreams, when these earlier levels of 
experience rise to the surface, we t hink and feel 
childishly, because we mould our present experience 
according to childish habits of thought' and childish 
reactions, which, in adult waking hfe, are suppressed. 

The Interpretation of Dreams . — ^The interpretation 
of dreams brings into relief the contrast between this 
theory of Rivers and the views of Freud. Freud 
attaches great significance to dreams as providing 
our chief source of information with regard to the 
nature of the unconscious. In sleep consciousness is 
in abeyance, and the censor relinquishes his duty oi 
guarding its portals. Our dreams are, therefore, a 
direct manifestation of the unconscious. In the 
great majority of cases they are an expression oi 
unfulfilled and repressed ■wishes, which we have 
refused to allow ourselves to entertain in the con- 
scious. because, if we knew that we possessed them, 
we would consider them to be wicked ; and, if onlj 
we could remember omr dreams exactly as thd^ 
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occurred, we should be able to throw an illuminating 
searchlight upon the workings of our hidden selves. 
Unfortunately, when we wake up and try to remem- 
ber the dream, the censor gets to work and pro- 
foundly alters the character of what we remember. 
Normally this alteration is one which is undertaken 
in the interests of respectability. We remember not 
the dream that we had, but the dream we would like 
to have had in our character of decent and respectable 
citizens. There is thus a distinction between what is 
called the latent content of the dream, that which we 
actually dreamed, and the manifest content, which is 
what we remember.^ The task of the psycho-analyst 
is to distentangle the latent content from the mani- 
fest content, by stripping away the disguises with 
which the censor has enwrapped the dream. 

One of the commonest devices adopted by the 
censor is that known as “ symbolism.” Thus we 
remember X when we dreamed Y ; X, therefore, is a 
symbol for Y, and psycho-analysts claim to -have 
drawn up and tabulated a list of the symbols most 
commonly used by the censor to disguise from our- 
selves the real nature of our dreams. 

To the Freudian accoimt of dreams there are two 
objections, from both of which Dr. Rivers’ theory is 

^ In the account of Freud’s somewhat complicated theory given 
in the text, one or two points of detail have been omitted in the 
interests of brevity. Strictly speaking, there are three stages in the 
formation of the dream as remembered ; (1) the suppressed thoughts, 
images, and wishes which have found symbolic expression in the 
dream ; (2) the dream as dreamed in which they are symbolised ; 
(3) the dream as remembered after distortion by the censor. In a 
completely accurate analysis, (1) and not (2) is the latent content, 
(2) l^ing the manifest content. 
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immune. The first is of a general character. In 
order to maintain the Freudian hypothesis that our 
dreams are the expression of our suppressed wishes, 
and represent their imagined fulfilment, psycho- 
analysts have been driven to an ingenuity of inter- 
pretation which would put a detective to shame. 
Anyone who is conversant with books on psycho- 
analysis must have experienced a feeling of amaze- 
ment as dream after dream, apparently of the most 
innocent and irrelevant character, is shown to be a 
distortion of a suppressed wish for sexual, or as often 
as not for incestuous, intercourse. In particular, 
the psycho-analysts have perfected a controversial 
device, of which the formula known as the CEdipus 
complex is the best example, for enabling the conscien- 
tious interpreter of Freud’s doctrines always to have it 
both ways. Thus if you dream X, evidence is afforded 
for the Freudian hypothesis ; if, however, you dream 
Y, Y being the precise opposite of X, evidence is 
equa^y afforded for the same Freudian hypothesis. 
The reader is, in short, left with the feeling that the 
same amount of ingenuity expended in any direction 
would enable anybody to interpret anything as a 
symbolised or distorted version of anything else. 

In the second place Freud’s dream interpretation 
involves, as indeed does every department of his 
theory, the intervention of the censor. The censor 
is conceived after the model of the conscious part of 
ourselves ; working in the interests of the conscious he 
deliberately sublimates and purifies the desires which 
we do not wish to acknowledge in consciousness. Yet 
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Freud speaks of the operations of the censor as if they 
were as uncontrolled and automatic as the processes of 
digestion, from which it is to be inferred that the censor 
belongs to the unconscious. We do not know how, 
when, or why the censor operates ; although he guards 
the conscious, his guardianship is unknown to us. 

The advantage of such a view as that of Dr. Rivers 
is that it enables us to treat the censor as apocryphal, 
by explaining aU the facts which he was designed to 
explain without invoking his assistance. If we assume 
that, just as there are different levels of sensibility, 
namely protopathic and epicritic, so there are different 
levels of the nervous system, we shall expect to find 
that, just as in adult physiological experience, epicritic 
has come to control and supersede protopathic sensi- 
bility, so our grown-up ways of thinking and feeling 
will be normally on the surface, and will control and 
suppress our earlier childish ways of thinking and 
feeling. In sleep, however, the normal control of our 
adult experiencing self is removed. The earlier Jlevel 
of experience, which in waking life remains latent, 
then rises automatically to the surface, and we think 
and feel childishly because the level of our experience, 
which is for the moment predominant, is formed 
according to childish modes. In dreams, therefore, a 
lower level of experience comes naturally and auto- 
matically to the surface, and it is not necessary first 
bo invent a censor, and then to imagine him tem- 
porarily off duty, in order to explain their emergence. 

Other Objections to Freud’s Theory . — ^An explana- 
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tion on similar lines is given of certain occurrences in 
waking life, which Freud’s theory again attributes to 
the activities of the censor. Psycho-analysts have 
found their methods of treatment most successful in 
deahng with patients who are subject to nervous 
disorders. Melancholia, neurosis, and the various 
forms of hysteria so common in modem society, are 
aU attributed by Freud to the existence in the uncon- 
scious of complexes due to repression by the censor. 
Although the complex itself remains undetected, its 
existence, if long continued, engenders a general dis- 
order of the whole nervous system, manifesting itself 
in a morbid psychological condition. 

Freud attributes to a similar cause such occur- 
rences as the apparently accidental slips of the tongue 
or pen, with which we are all familiar. We fail to 
pronoxmce or stumble in the pronunciation of a 
certain word, because such a word is known by the 
censor to be dangerous, as being likely to disturb 
reservoirs of thought and desire in the unconscious, 
which had better remain hidden. We find ourselves, 
therefore, unable easily to pronounce or to write the 
words which have these significant connections. 
Both sets of manifestations, that is to say, both 
nervousness and hysteria on the one hand, and slips 
of the tongue or pen on the other, are, however, 
explicable on Dr. Rivers’ hypothesis. In times of 
strain and stress, the higher and more developed 
level of experience, which characterises our normal 
life, is subjected to an undue amount of wear and 
tear. It tends, therefore, to wear thin ; in other 
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words, the balance which is normally kept between 
the suppressed earlier mode of thought and feeling 
and the developed later mode is destroyed, with the 
result that the former rises automatically to the 
surface. Hence, hysteria and nervousness are to be 
regarded as the characteristics of primitive forms of 
reaction to dangerous situations ; they are the relics of 
the manner in which our ancestors might have behaved 
when threatened with the dangers of the jungle. 
Similarly with regard to the slips of tongue or pen. 
These again are symptoms of a lower level of experi- 
ence, temporarily coming to the surface when the 
control of the normal developed level is weakened. 
Such weakening may occur either as a result of 
undue fatigue, or of the occurrence of some event 
which is specially calculated to arouse and evoke the 
experiences which are normally superseded. In other 
words, earlier levels of experience come to the surface, 
either when the control of the later levels is impaired, 
or when they themselves are accidentally streng- 
thened. Hence, the way in which a person thinks 
and feels on any particular occasion is directly attri- 
butable to the particular level of thought or feeling 
which happens to be uppermost in the person at the 
time. In other words, the factors which determine 
the manner in which we think and feel are purely 
automatic. Emergence of the unconscious into the 
conscious, repression from the conscious into the 
unconscious, are, that is to say, purely natural events, 
as automatic and as little within our control as the 
processes of digestion. 
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The importance of this result cannot be over- 
estimated. It cuts at the very basis of what is 
normally called free will. If one type of experience 
automaticaUy takes the place of another ; if the 
way in which we think and feel about things is, in 
the last resort, no more under our control than the 
growing of our hair and nails, are we not drifting into 
something suspiciously like the position adopted by 
the exponents of the ParaUelist Psychology described 
in our first chapter ? It is true that the ParaUelist 
theory, in its later development, attributed all 
psychological events to physiological causes ; it is 
also true that our present theory does not say that 
we think this or feel that because our fiver is in such 
and such a condition. But it does say that we think 
this or feel that as the resxilt of certain hidden psycho- 
logical processes, which are as little within our know- 
ledge and control as the physiological occurrences 
which do determine the state of our fiver. Before 
enlargyig further on the implications of this view, I 
will briefiy describe one more tendency in modem 
psychology which leads in the same direction. 

III. Desires and Impulses 

Modem psychology has considerably altered our 
views as to the nature of what is commonly caUed 
desire. The subject has been extensively treated by 
M r. Bertrand RusseU, and readers are recommended 
for an amplification of the following brief account to 
his works, Principles of Social Reconstruction and 
The Analysis of Mind, 
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The treatment of the subject in Principles of 
Social Reconstruction is popular and non-technical in 
character. Mr. Eussell begins by drawing a distinc- 
tion between desire and impulse. The main features 
of this distinction are as follows : — 

(а) Desires are for conscious ends. We are aware, 
or think we are aware, of what we want, and con- 
sciously desire it. Impulses are not directed to any 
specific end. Thus we desire to pass an examination 
because we envisage some good that we hope to 
achieve thereby. But the impulse to sing in one’s 
bath does not involve the existence of any imagined 
goal or good beyond the immediate fulfilment of the 
impulse. 

(б) Desires involve the aid of what is called the 
will to repress contrary desires which impede their 
accomplishment. Thus the desire to pass the 
examination may involve the suppression of the 
desire to spend the evening at the cinema. The 
indulgence of impulse does not involve the suppres- 
sion of any contrary impulse. 

(c) Desire frequently involves the lapse of a con- 
siderable period of time between the moment of 
conceiving the desire and that of its fulfilment. The 
examination is again a case in point. In the case 
of an impulse we gratify it either not at all, or 
immediately by acting upon it as soon as it is 
felt. 

(d) The fulfilment of an impulse, e.g., of the 
impulses to boast, to sing in one’s bath, or to black 
spmebody’s eye, brings immediate pleasure. The 
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pursuit of a desire frequently involves the occurrence 
of intermediate pain before the object of the desire 
is achieved. Thus the desire to become a good 
skater involves many knocks in the process of 
endeavouring to satisfy it. 

Now Mr. Russell’s contention is that we enor- 
mously overrate the part which desire plays in deter- 
mining our conduct and underrate the part played 
by impulse. 

Reasons for the Neglect of Impulse . — ^There are a 
number of reasons for this tendency. One is man’s 
"belief that he is a rational creature. We like to 
think that we deliberately entertain desires for 
rational ends, and that our actions are chosen by us 
accordingly as being likely to promote the ends, 
which our reason conceives to be good. Thus Samuel 
Butler tells us that his father would never admit 
that he did anything because he wanted to. The 
chance jremark goes home. All men like to profess 
ulterior motives for their actions, and, as a conse- 
quence, much activity, which is of a purely instinc- 
tive and impulsive character, is attributed to desires 
for consciously conceived ends of a kind likely to 
reflect credit upon him who pursues them. 

Another reason for the neglect of impulse is that, 
when an impulse is thwarted, a desire springs up for 
the state of affairs which would have attended the 
indulgence of the impulse. Hence, in Mr. Russell’s 
words, impulses “ bring with them a whole train of 
fictitious desires ; they make men feel that they 
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desire the results which will follow from indulging 
their impulses, and that they are acting for the sake 
of these results when, in fact, the action has no 
motive outside itself.” 

Other considerations of a more complex character 
contribute to the neglect of impulse. It is very 
common for people to entertain false beliefs as to 
what it is that they really want. As a rule the 
objects which we represent to ourselves that we 
desire are of a more respectable character than those 
which we do in fact desire. Owing, for example, to 
the taboos which society places upon the indulgence 
of the normal sex impulses, we usually conceal from 
ourselves the real nature of actions springing from 
the promptings of our sexual needs, and believe them 
to be designed to secure objects of a more respectable 
kind. Psycho-analysis has at least shown that we 
can have desires of which we are unconscious, and 
that, through misinterpreting or refusing to acknow- 
ledge the real nature of our desires, we come to enter- 
tain false beliefs as to the nature of the objects which 
will bring us satisfaction. 

It is a matter of common observation that the 
activities of our friends are frequently not calculated 
to promote the ends for which they profess to wish. 
A man will inform the world that he wishes to obtain 
X, and win himself believe that X is what he wants, 
yet his acquaintances have no difficulty in recognising 
that his actions are in fact directed to obtaining 
not X but Y, Y being considerably less reputable 
than X. 
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Occurrence of Secondary Desires . — ^Now cases of 
this kind possess two very interesting characteristics. 
In the first place, what we may call the real desire, 
which the agent refuses to acknowledge and of which 
he is therefore unconscious, is found on examination 
to be not a desire at all but an impulse in the sense 
described above. In the second place, a false belief 
as to the object of this real imconscious desire brings 
into existence another desire for the object which is 
falsely believed to be the object of the original un- 
conscious desire. This other desire is called a secon- 
dary desire. Actions are carried out in obedience to 
this secondary desire, and, as a result, the part 
played by the unconscious desire or impulse in 
originating the whole series of events is overlooked, 
the series being attributed to the secondary desire 
instead of to the original impulse or real unconscious 
desire. 

An example of Mr. Russell’s will serve to illustrate 
this rather complex analysis. Let us suppose that a 
lover has been jilted. His natural impulse, or uncon- 
scious desire, is to revenge himself upon the object 
of his affections by cutting her throat, torturing her, 
or committing suicide and then proceeding to haunt 
her as a ghost. Being a decent member of a civilised 
society he not only does not do these things, but does 
not even admit to himself that he wants to do them. 
What he does do, is to go and shoot big game in 
Africa or to conduct investigations into Egyptian anti- 
quities. He falsely believes, in other words, that the 
slaughter of lions or the discovery of sarcophagi js. 
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the real object of his desire. Since, however, these 
activities spring from a secondary desire and not 
from the original unconscious desire or impulse, they 
provide little satisfaction, and the lover finds his life 
boring and wearisome. One day, however, he 
receives a letter informing him that the girl has been 
jilted in her turn. His original unconscious desire 
that the girl should suffer pain is thus gratified. 
Immediately the world blooms again, the shooting 
of lions gives intense pleasure and life palpitates with 
significance and interest. 

Conclusions . — ^Two results emerge. In the first 
place most of our lives are lived according to secon- 
dary desires and not in accordance with our original 
impulses or unconscious desires. These secondary 
desires are generated by a false belief as to the nature 
of the object of the original unconscious desire, and 
they bring but little satisfaction. To this circumstance 
we must attribute the age-long lamentations . of the 
poets over the vanity of human wishes. But the truth 
is, not that what we want brings little satisfaction when 
we get it, but that we never really wanted what we 
thought we did. Secondly, actions springing at one 
remove, in the manner described above, from an 
unconscious desire or impulse are falsely attributed 
to the secondary or conscious desire which has been 
generated by a false belief as to the object of the 
original unconscious desire. 

It follows that most of our activities are really 
dictated by desires of which we are not conspious. 
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It is to these unconscious desires that I have hitherto 
given the name of impulses. They are to be distin- 
guished from conscious desires by the circumstance 
that, whereas we do not know that we have an un- 
conscious desire and entertain therefore no belief as 
to the nature of the object which will satisfy it, we 
do have a true belief as to the nature of the object 
of a conscious desire. It is the existence of this true 
belief that leads us to call the desire conscious. This 
belief is not, however, by any means necessary in 
order that the desire should exist, and since, as I 
have tried to show, our beliefs in these matters 
rarely are true, it follows that most of our activities 
spring from unconscious and not from conscious 
desires. 

But if a true belief as to the object of a desire is 
not necessary, either for the existence of the desire 
or for action in accordance with it, we must pro- 
foundly modify our views as to the nature of 
desire. * 

This brings us to the account of desire contained 
in Mr. Russell’s book, The Analysis of Mind. 

Desire in Animals. — ^Mr. Russell begins his analysis 
by pointing out that, for the reasons given above, the 
common belief that an imagined end or object of a 
desire is necessary for the occurrence of the desire 
cannot be upheld. There may, of course, be a con- 
scious prevision of an end, but this prevision is not 
the essential characteristic of desire. What is essen- 
tial can, perhaps, best be discovered by observing the 
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behaviour of animals. A considerable part of modern 
psychology has been founded upon a study of animal 
behaviour. Human vanity makes it difficult for us 
to observe and recount with objective impartiality 
the processes of human mentality. We believe that 
man is rational, and we desire to think him virtuous, 
and, accordingly, any conclusions which tend to 
throw doubt upon man’s rationality or virtue are 
viewed with a ffisfavour which leads to their uncon- 
scious rejection. Enquirers, however, have no 
interest in demonstrating either the rationality or 
the virtue of animals, and it is probable, therefore, 
that, by an observation of animals’ behaviour they 
will reach truer conclusions with regard to what is 
taking place in their psychology than they are likely 
to do when observing their fellows. What modern 
psychologists have done is to apply to an increasing 
extent the conclusions formed from a study of 
a,uima,1 behaviour to the interpretation of human 
psychology. It is surprising how far these con- 
clusions can be pushed. 

Now what suggestions has a study of animal 
psychology to offer with regard to the nature of 
desire 1 In the first place it seems fairly plain that 
an animal does not consciously visualise an imagined 
object of desire when it acts, as we should say, id 
accordance with the desire. Thus it is difficult to 
believe that a bird, which in the spring time collects 
sticks and moss, weaves them together into a nest, 
and then lays eggs in the nest, is actuated by a pre- 
vision of the young birds which will one day be hatched 
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from the eggs, or by a conscious desire to produce off- 
spring. Her actions suggest the prompting of an 
instinct operating from behind rather than the pull of 
an imagined object of desire which awaits her in front. 
Pursuing this line of thought let us consider the 
phenomena afforded by a hungry dog. The obvious 
and striking fact about a dog, the fact which causes us 
to say that he is hungry, is a certain fidgetiness or 
restlessness. Now a dog is commonly said to desire 
food because food is seen to bring to a conclusion the 
series of restless movements which caused us to say 
that the dog was hungry. But we do not observe the 
dog’s desire for food, nor do we observe his hunger. 
All that we observe are the restless movements. The 
dog is unable to sit in one place ; he sniffs the air ; he 
is irritable, and saliva can be seen to drop from his 
mouth when food is placed in his neighbourhood. 
These activities form what is called a behaviour cycle, 
and they grow continually more marked in character 
until food is obtained. When food has been obtained 
a state of quiescence supervenes. The dog licks his 
jaws, moves lazily about the yard, and finally sinks 
into slumber. The above series of actions constitutes 
all that is observed by us in connection with the dog’s 
alleged desire for food. Rationalising, however, on 
the basis of our observations, we say that the food, 
or rather the state of pleasurable quiescence which 
succeeds the food, was the object of the dog’s desire, 
and that the origin of the activities described was 
the conscious prevision of food and the desire on the 
part, of the dog to obtain the object which he had 
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entertained in his imagination, and the pleasurable 
sensations connected with it. 

Desire as a Characteristic of Actions . — ^Neither of 
these inferences need, however, be made in order to 
explain the facts. It is not necessary to suppose 
either that the dog had a mental prevision of the 
pleasurable sensations associated with the state of 
quiescence, or that he was conscious of having 
achieved the object of his desire when the pleasant 
supervened upon the unpleasant sensations. It is 
not necessary, in fact, to assume the occurrence of 
any mental activity on the part of the dog from the 
beginning to the end of the process. If we keep 
strictly to the evidence, we are not entitled to inter- 
pret the so-called desire of the dog as being any- 
thing more than a symptom or characteristic of a 
certain number of actions carried out by the dog. 
We can, that is to say, explain all the phenomena 
associated with what is called desire in animals, on the 
assumption that the desire is unconscious. 

An explanation on similar lines adequately 
accounts for most of what is called desire in human 
beings. There is no need to postulate either aware- 
ness of an imagined end or consciousness of purpose, 
in order to explain the activities which are those 
commonly associated with what is called desire. 
What we observe in our friends when they are said 
to desire something is, as in the case of the dog, a 
behaviour cycle of actions. The cycle begins with a 
series of restless movements, and continues until 
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something is obtained which brings these restless 
movements to a conclusion, and causes them to be 
succeeded by movements of a differeiit character 
normally associated with a state of satisfaction. It 
is not necessary, however, in order that this process 
may take place, that the person who is said to have 
the desire should possess a true belief, or indeed any 
belief at all, as to the nature of the pleasurable 
sensations or state of satisfaction which will bring 
his restless activities to a conclusion. On the con- 
trary, as I have tried to show above, we have in the 
majority of cases either no belief as to the nature of 
this state of satisfaction, or a belief which analysis 
proves to be false. In other words, we are rarely 
conscious of the objects of our desires, and, when 
we think we are conscious of them, we are often mis- 
taken as to their nature. Thus the phenomena 
associated with desire must be interpreted, not as 
proceeding from a pull from in front, but as the 
result •of an instinctive push from behind, which 
impels us to action, even though we may be, and 
usually are, unconscious of the end and source of our 
activities. They do not necessarily involve, and in 
fact are rarely accompanied by, a true belief as to the 
object of the desire. It is only where such a true 
belief exists that we may call the desire conscious. 

IV. The Emotions 

I propose briefly to describe one more psychological 
theory before proceeding to indicate the conclusions 
to which this and the preceding sections point. Tlds 
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theory provides an ingenious and highly interesting 
explanation of the origin and nature of our emotions. 
If it is correct in all that it asserts, we have no alter- 
native but to conclude that our emotions are as com- 
pletely outside our control as the preceding analysis 
has shown our sensations and our desires to be. 

The case of the emotions is peculiar, in that they 
appear to occupy a sort of intermediate position 
midway between what are called bodily and mental 
phenomena respectively. We feel, for example, that 
the emotion of anger, while not so physical an affair 
as the sensation of heat, is less mental than the 
operation of doing a multiplication sum. 

Now the special theory of the origin and nature 
of the emotions which I wish to describe is that 
put forward by the American philosopher, William 
James. It is called the James-Lange theory of 
emotion. According to this theory, an emotion is 
simply the experiencing on the part of the person 
feeling the emotion of a bodily change in himself. 
We perceive an external fact, and a bodily change 
of some sort follows ; our feeling of this change is 
the emotion. An emotion, therefore, is not, as is 
commonly supposed, an awareness in the mind of 
some fact outside ourselves ; it is an awareness of an 
event occurring in our own body. The feeling of fear 
which we experience when we see a burglar with a 
knife in his hand approaching the bed in which we 
are l3ring, is not a consciousness of danger awakened 
by the spectacle, but a consciousness of certain 
ifitemal changes in our own body of the sort which 
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are graphically, though inaccurately, described in 
Biblical language as a melting of the heart like wax. 
A child does not cry because it is afraid i it is afraid 
because it cries. 

In order to illustrate James’ theory, let us con- 
sider a concrete instance in more detail. What are 
the physiological events associated with the emotion 
of anger 1 In the first place the adrenal glands 
excrete abnormally, thus increasing the amount of 
adrenalin in the blood. The excess of adrenalin, 
acting as a hormone or chemical messenger to all 
parts of the body, liberates a certain amount of the 
glycogen which is stored in the liver. The liberated 
glycogen is broken down into sugar, and in this form 
is carried in the ordinary process of circulation to 
the muscles, which, being furnished with an extra 
supply of carbohydrate, are thereby enabled to 
carry out the special tasks which, in the case of 
anger, they may be required to perform . 

Noy the whole point at issue in this controversy 
about emotion, is. whether the feeling of anger 
comes first and causes the excretion of adrenalin or 
whether the excretion of adrenalin comes first and 
causes the feeling of anger. James definitely held 
the latter view. For him the feeling of anger was 
not an occurrence provoked by the sight of a man 
torturing a puppy, but the awareness of excretions 
by a gland. If this view is correct, then our emo- 
tional processes are caused by bodily changes, which 
are themselves due to external events. Now it is not 
suggested that we can control these bodily changes. 
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We may, for instance, tell a man not to be a coward, 
but it is meaningless to tell him not to let his hair 
stand on end when he sees a ghost. It would appear, 
therefore, to follow that the case of the emotions is but 
one more example of the dependence of the mental 
on the physical ; an example, that is to say, of a 
purely automatic happening, of which the cause and 
degree of intensity are alike outside our control. 

It may, of course, be urged that, though we are 
not responsible for feeling an emotion, we at least 
have it in our power to restrain its expression. “ A 
man may feel annoyed,” it may be said, “ but he 
need not swear. He may feel angry, but he need not 
break the furniture.” Even this argument, however, 
rests on a doubtful basis. We can, after all, only 
suppress an emotion in virtue of the will to suppress 
it. And our will must clearly be free, in the sense 
that it must be within our power both to exercise it 
and to obtain for it the victory over the unruly 
elements we seek to suppress, before we can speak of 
our ability to control emotion. And the question is, 
is the will, or indeed any mental operation of any 
kind, really free in the sense indicated ? 

To answer this question we must briefly sum up 
the results of the theories considered in this chapter. 

V. Conclusions 

Let us briefly recapitulate the conclusions of 
the different lines of thought which we have been 
following. 

(1) According to the psycho-analysts all our con- 
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soious thoughts and emotions spring from the uncon- 
scious. We are responsible neither for their emer- 
gence in the conscious, nor for the particular form in 
which they emerge. Psycho-analysis may be, and 
no doubt is, open to serious criticism, but it is not 
necessary for us to accept the whole of the psycho- 
analytical doctrine to justify ourselves in making 
the very moderate statement that we know practi- 
cally nothing at all about the origin of our desires, our 
emotions, or even our beliefs.^ 

(2) According to the view of Dr. Rivers, which we 
thought it desirable to substitute in some respects 
for the more speculative theories of the psycho- 
analysts, our psychological system, like our physio- 
logical system, is composed of strata or layers. The 
way in which we think and feel is dependent upon 
the particular psychological level of thought and 
feeling which happens to be uppermost at any given 
moment. The actions we perform will be conditioned 
by the^way in which we think or feel, and, since the 
manner in which one form of thought or feeling comes 
to the surface and replaces or is replaced by another 
is an automatic process, similar in its uncontrolled 
character to a physiological process, such as that of 
digestion, our actions are determined and are not free. 

(3) According to Mr. Russell’s analysis of desire, 

* I have no space in w^hich to enter upon an analysis of the origin 
of belief, but it can be shown by methods similar to those already 
adopted that what we believe is as much the result of what we 
instinctively want to believe, as what we do is the result of what we 
instinctively want to do ; in other words, our thoughts are as much 
dictated by our impulses as arc our actions. 
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an analysis which is in accordance with the pre- 
dominant trend of thought in modem psychology, 
our actions spring for the most part from impulses 
rather than from desires. Impulses should be defined 
as unconscious desires. When our desires are uncon- 
scious we do not know what it is that we want, and 
our actions, therefore, spring from some prompting 
within ourselves which moves us, for reasons of which 
we are ignorant,»in directions which we have not 
chosen. 

(4) The theory of emotions, called the James- 
Lange theory, arrives at conclusions not dissimilar. 
Emotions do not occur spontaneously. They are 
simply the mental reflections of certain bodily pro- 
cesses within us. For the occurrence of these bodily 
processes we are in no sense responsible. Emotions, 
therefore, are outside our control both as regards 
their occurrence and as regards their intensity. 

I do not wish to assert that any of the theories 
mentioned above is tme. On the contrary, they are 
highly controversial. They do appear, however, to 
constitute a considerable weight of evidence in 
favour of the conclusion that our conscious mental 
phenomena, thoughts, desires, emotions, and so 
forth, are controlled by processes situated deep' down 
in ourselves, whose origin escapes detection and 
whose workings defy control. It is these processes 
which govern the operations of such faculties as will 
and conscience, to which appeal is usually made by 
those who wish to vindicate human freedom. That 
tl^ result follows can be quickly shown. 
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The Doctrine of Self-Determinism 

(i.) The Futility of Will . — ^Let us suppose that 
a desire appears in our conscious, and that we are 
ashamed of this desire, and do not wish to indulge it. 
Now it is usually held that it is possible to suppress 
such a desire, or, at any rate, to preclude its indulg- 
ence by invoking the aid of what is called the wUl. 
Many thinkers have followed Aristotle in likening 
our desires to a number of unruly horses harnessed 
to a chariot. Each horse is anxious to pull the chariot 
in the direction in which it itself wishes to go, and is 
indifferent to the wishes of the rest. If, therefore, 
each horse is allowed to indulge its wishes unchecked, 
the chariot will oscillate violently between one course 
and another, and will very likely come to a dead 
stop. Within the chariot, however, there sits a 
charioteer. It is his business to control the horses, 
guiding and restraining them in such a way that, 
instead of dissipating their energies by striving] 
against each other, they wiU pull harmoniously 
together and draw the chariot along a consistent and 
pre-arranged course. With this object he allows to 
each horse only so much indulgence as is compatible 
with the necessity of keeping the chariot to a straight 
course, and with the fulfilment of some part of the 
wishes of the other horses. Translating this simile 
into the language of human psychology, we may say 
that, in addition to the various self -regarding desires 
which pull us this way and that, there is also a desire 
for what is called the good of the whole. This dqpire 
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for the good of the whole may he compared to the 
charioteer, and its function is to dovetail the various, 
unruly, self-regarding desires into a harmonious 
system, so that no one desire obtains more satis- 
faction than is consistent with the good of the whole. 
The desire for the good of the whole may be termed 
the will. 

This conception of the psychology of will and 
desire, which dates from Aristotle, accurately reflects 
the prejudices of common sense. Against it, how- 
ever, the following considerations may be adduced. 
The will cannot be brought into play unless we desire 
to use it. Even if we admit that there is in our 
mental make-up a separate, independent something 
called the will, it is, after all, only a sort of engine, 
and desire is the steam that sets it going. Unless, 
therefore, we desire to use the will to suppress an 
unruly desire we cannot in fact suppress it. Now if 
the analysis of desire which has been given above is 
correct, the desire to use the will for this purpose is, 
like our other desires, a something for the occurrence 
and strength of which we cannot be held to be 
responsible. 

What happens is that we are aware at the same 
time of two different urges or promptings to action. 
The jfirst takes the form of an unruly self-regarding 
desire ; the second is a desire to suppress the unruly 
desire in the interests of the good of the whole. If 
the first desire is stronger than the second, there will 
be a failure in what we call will, and we shall be said 
in ^ommon parlance to “ give way to our desire.” 
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If the second desire is stronger than the first, we shall 
perform what is called an act of self-denial. This act 
of self-denial will, however, be, just as truly as the 
contrary act of self-indulgence, an expression of 
obedience to whatever happens to be our strongest 
desire at the moment. Hence, whatever the resul- 
tant action may be, it must be interpreted as a result 
of a conflict between two desires, a conflict in which 
the stronger will win. 

The truth of this analysis has been obscured by the 
use of ambiguous phrases such as self-control and 
self-denial. These phrases suggest that in controUing 
a desire we are in some unexplained way acting in 
defiance of our nature. But it is only by means of 
our nature that we can defy our nature. If it were 
not natural to us to restrain our desire, we could not 
restrain it, so that in self-control and self-denial we 
are being just as truly self-indulgent as in an 
indiscriminate yielding to licentious and profligate 
desire^ 

The moralists of the nineteenth century, by en- 
couraging us to restrain all self-indulgence except 
indulgence in self-restraint, are chiefly responsible 
for the erection of the distinction between desire, 
which is natural, and control, which is neither desire 
nor natural. If, however, our theories are right in 
showing, first, that the will cannot act except as the 
instrument of desire, and, secondly, that we are not 
responsible either for the strength or the direction of 
our desires, it is clear that the actions which proceed 
from them, whether as representing a victory of will 
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over desire or of desire over will, are equally and for the 
same reason outside our control. Praise and blame 
as applied to human activity are, therefore, irrelevant. 
If the self-denying desire is stronger than the self- 
indulging one we should take no credit, and, if the 
reverse is the case, we should logically feel no shame. 

It follows that the use of what is called wdll to 
repress desire is not a matter for which we can be 
considered responsible. And what, in any event, is 
will itself, if it is not a desire to suppress other 
desires which we consider to be inimical to the good 
of the whole ? If we desire to pass an examination, 
we will to suppress a desire to go to the cinema when 
we ought to be studying. But the will in this case is 
nothing more nor less than the expression of the 
desire to pass the examination, for which we are no 
more responsible than for the desire to go to the 
cinema. 

(ii.) The Irrelevance of Conscience . — ^An analysis 
on similar lines may be applied to the operations of 
the faculty known as conscience. It has been com- 
monly held that, in addition to the various desires 
which arise within us and clamour for satisfac- 
tion, there is a separate faculty called conscience, 
whose business it is to tell us when a desire may be 
honourably indulged and when it may not. Con- 
science is envisaged as a sort of barmaid of the soul. 
She countenances in the desires such indulgence as 
propriety permits, and then, “ Time’s up, gentle- 
men,” she says, “ no more drinking after 10.30,” and 
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closes the bar. If gentlemen continue to drink after 
such a warning they get into trouble with the law. 
In other words, conscience gives them a bad time ; 
remorse follows, and steps are taken to ensure more 
seemly conduct in future. In virtue of its perform- 
ance of this inhibitory function, conscience, which 
may be described as the faculty whereby we prescribe 
certain things to be right and certain things to be 
wrong, is regarded as the keystone of morality. 

But morality is a structure built on the twin 
pillars of praise and blame. If you cannot blame a 
man for doing wrong, and cannot give him credit 
for doing right, morality goes by the board. Yet 
praise and blame are equally illogical where there is 
no responsibility for the actions which attract the 
one and provoke the other. If, therefore, the analysis 
described above does, as it appears to do, strike 
successfully at the basis of human responsibility, the 
feeling of shame at wrongdoing, which is the chief 
expression of conscience, is a feeling for which we are 
no more responsible than for the desire to do wrong. 
If the feeling of shame is stronger than the desire to 
do wrong, conscience will prove effective in inhibiting 
wrong action. If, however, it is weaker, we shall act 
wrongly. Once again there is a conflict between two 
contrary feelings, a conflict in which the victory will 
go to the stronger. For neither feeling nor for the 
strength of either feehng can we be held responsible. 

It will be seen that this result follows when we 
reflect that, not onljr is the degree of intensity with 
which our desires appear in the conscious outside 
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our control, but so also is the form which they 
assume. Whether we accept the Freudian view of 
the unconscious, or the alternative theory put forward 
by Dr. Rivers, it seems clear that the form in which 
our desires come to us depends upon considerations 
of which we are completely unable to give any 
account. Whether a man will desire his own or his 
neighbour’s wife is not for him to decide, and, what 
is more, should he be so unfortunate as to desire the 
latter, the extent to which he will act upon his 
desire, depending as it does upon the relative strength 
of what is called lust, on the one hand, and of the 
pull of what is called morality and considered decent 
behaviour on the other, is again outside his control. 

The New Determinism . — ^We may say, then, that 
the theories described above do in their practical 
effect result in a new kind of determinism. We are 
determined, not by natural forces nor by an external 
environment, but by ourselves, and by the word 
“ ourselves ” I mean forces located within us, yet 
operating beyond the bounds of our consciousness, 
which do, in fact, determine the strength and the 
nature of the conscious phenomena of which we are 
aware. 

A man, as Aristotle says, comes to have a good 
character because he has continually performed good 
acts. But he cannot continually perform good acts 
unless he is the sort of man whose nature it is to 
perform them, unless, that is to say, he has the good 
character from which the good acts necessarily 
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spring. This good character will, in its turn, proceed 
from and be formed by a preceding series of good 
acts. Retracing our steps by this method over the 
past history of the individual, we shall see that the 
actions which he performs at any given moment 
spring from, and are conditioned by his being the 
sort of person that he is at that moment, and, further, 
that he is the particular sort of person that he then 
is, because of the impulses which he experiences and 
the tendencies which he exhibits. If, therefore, we go 
far enough back, we can show that the tendencies and 
impulses which were originally his on the first occasion 
on which he acted, are those which really determined 
the whole subsequent tenor of his life. If we leave out 
of account the bearing upon the issue of theories of 
transmigration, we may say that the tendencies and 
impulses which the individual possesses on the first 
occasion on which he acts lie outside his control. 
These tendencies and impulses, which we are accus- 
tomed J;o call hereditary, acting in conjunction with 
and reacting from the environment in which he finds 
himself, determine his future actions. By these 
actions his character is formed. But, since he is 
responsible neither for his heredity nor for his 
environment, it would appear that he is not account- 
able either for the actions which these two factors 
jointly determine, or for the character which is 
formed by these actions. 

S umming up, we may say that our thoughts, 
desires and impulses^ are, in every case, the result of 
what we may describe as a push from behind, for the 
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strength and direction of which we cannot hold our- 
selves responsible. The doctrine of human freedom 
is, therefore, as seriously menaced by recent deve- 
lopments in psychology as by the mechanist philo- 
sophy described in our first chapter, which inter- 
prets all mental phenomena in terms of the interplay 
of material forces. In the next and final chapter I 
shall consider a possible method of escape from the 
conclusions reached by the above analysis. 



CHAPTER V 


The Theory of the Life Force 

Introductory . — I propose in this chapter to offer 
a number of independent comments upon the sub- 
jects discussed in the preceding chapters. The 
views which I shall here put forward are, in a large 
measure, my own, and should not be taken as repre- 
senting the opinion of any particular school of philo- 
sophy or psychology. The questions which I wish 
chiefly to discuss are those of the manner of the 
interaction between mind and body, and the extent 
to which freedom may be claimed for our emotional 
and intellectual processes. 

As a basis of discussion I shall assume the truth of 

% 

the four positions which I have endeavoured to 
establish in the preceding chapters. These were as 
follows : 

(1) It is not possible to explain the facts of the 
universe on purely mechanist principles. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to postulate the existence of some 
spiritual agency or vital force working in and through 
the process of evolution. (See Chapter II.) 

(2) It is not possible to explain the facts of the 
universe on the assuij^ption that the universe is, or 
is an expression of, one thing only. It is necessary, 
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therefore, to postulate the existence of at least two 
principles, in terms of a conflict between which such 
phenomena as error, evil and plurality may be ex- 
plained. (See Chapter III.) 

(3) It is not possible in the present state of our 
knowledge to resolve mind into matter or matter 
into mind. Whatever may be the fundamental 
analysis of mind and matter, we must make separate 
provision for each of them in any framework or 
scheme of existence, which we may endeavour to 
construct. (Chapters II. and III.) 

(4) Our mental activities and emotional states are, 
in the main, the outcome of processes within our- 
selves, which are outside our control and of which 
we are unable to give any rational account. 

The following essay in constructive speculation 
falls within the framework provided by the above four 
propositions. Admittedly it goes beyond the evidence 
in many directions, and should be regarded at best as 
plausible hypothesis rather than as demojistrated 
truth. At the same time it is contended that there 
are no known facts with which it is incompatible. 

The Life Force . — ^Let us suppose that in the flrst 
instance the universe was purely material. It was 
chaos, deadness and blankness, without energy or 
purpose, and devoid of life. Into this inorganic 
universe there is introduced at some stage or other, 
and from some source unexplained, a principle of 
life, and by life I mean a something which is not 
expressible in terms of matter. At first blind and 
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stumbling, a purely instinctive thrust or pulse, 
it seeks to express itself by struggling to achieve 
an ever higher degree of consciousness. We may 
conceive the ultimate purpose of the life force 
to be the achievement of complete and universal 
consciousness, a result which can only be secured by 
the permeation of the whole universe with life and 
energy, so that beginning as a world of “ matter ” it 
may end as a world of “ mind ” or “ spirit.” With this 
object it works in and through matter, infusing and 
permeating matter with its own principle of energy 
and life. To matter so infused we give the name of a 
living organism. Living organisms are to be regarded 
in the light of the tools or weapons which the life 
force creates to assist it in the accomplishment of its 
purpose. Like the universe itself, each living organ- 
ism is formed of a substratum of matter which has 
been animated by life, much as a length of wire may 
be charged with an electric current. It is a cmrent 
of life which has been insulated in a piece of matter. 

The life force is far from being all-powerful. It is 
limited by the matter which it seeks to overcome, 
and its methods are experimental, varying according 
to the stage of evolution which, in the persons of the 
organisms created by it, it has succeeded in reaching. 
Different types of beings best serve its purpose at 
different stages. Thus the mesozoic reptiles may be 
presumed to have passed from the evolutionary stage 
because they were not adapted to carry the current 
of life above the levil which it had reached in them. 

To the continual endeavour of the life force to 
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objectify itself in ever higher forms of life we must 
ascribe the continuance of the evolutionary process 
after adaptation to environment had been secured. 
Man is the latest evolutionary tool, but not for that 
reason the final one. If, as Mr. Shaw suggests, he 
can live longer, he may, like the Ancients in the last 
play of the Back to Methuselah Pentateuch, achieve 
a comparative emancipation from matter, which 
would constitute a real advance upon his present 
condition. Short of such an advance, however, we 
may, in due course, expect to see him consigned to 
the evolutionary scrap heap to join the debris of past 
experiments, in order that he may be superseded by 
beings better adapted for carrying out life’s next 
advance. The inadequacy of man as an evolutionary 
tool is due not only to the limited and experimental 
character of the life force itself, but to the obstructive 
material sub-stratum of which he is composed. He 
is, that is to say, so far at least as his body is con- 
cerned, something which is infused with the life force 
but which is not the life force. Matter, in short, 
though not able to resist the indignity of being used 
as it were, against itself to further the purposes of s 
force that is striving to eliminate it, is enabled to 
exact a price for its unwilling service. And the 
price is that that portion of the life force which, 
when locaUsed in matter, constitutes an iadividual, 
is, from the very fact that it is so localised, endowed 
with a measure of free will. 

Origin and Extent of Free WiU . — The point may 
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be made clear by a simile. Let us suppose that a 
broad flowing river flnds in its course a line of rocks 
which obstructs its progress. The river will be 
broken up and diverted into an infinite number of 
tiny streams and rivulets. The energy and flow of 
these rivulets will be derived from the main stream, 
being, in fact, a diversion of the main current, but 
the direction in which they flow will be peculiar to 
themselves, being derived from the nature and con- 
formation of the rocks which diverted the course of 
the main river. 

Now, in order to account for the diversity and 
plurality of living beings, it seems to me to be neces- 
sary, for the reasons given in Chapter III. , to postulate 
the existence of something which can obstruct the 
flow of life, and, by so obstructing it, cause it to 
disperse into numberless individual channels, and I 
wish again to emphasise the point that without this 
obstruction the multiplicity of living forms appears 
to be inexplicable. But just as the direction of the 
rivulets was in a sense other than that of the main 
stream, so I would assume that each individual 
possesses to some extent the power of choosing his 
own course or, in other words, the capacity for 
independent action. 

On these lines I would endeavour to resolve the 
difficulties with regard to human freedom raised in 
the last chapter. Theoretically, that is to say, we are 
free, our freedom being due to the barrier which our 
material sub-stratijm has inserted between the life 
force and its individualised expression in ourselves. 
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In practice, however, our freedom is strictly limited, 
owing to the fact that the life force, while not 
possessing complete mastery over the workings of 
individual consciousness, does, in fact, exercise a very 
considerable measure of control. I will endeavour 
to explain how and why this control is exercised. 

Man's Inertia . — It is, I think, clear that, so far 
at least as human beings are concerned, we do not 
at all times carry out the evolutionary purpose for 
which we have been created with equal intensity and 
directness. Some of us, moreover, are obviously 
more efficient as instruments than others. It is, for 
example, difficult to believe that the ordinary man 
in the street plays as important a part in furthering 
the march of evolution towards higher levels of 
thought and consciousness as Plato, Goethe, or 
Tolstoi. Even the man in the street is far from 
always employing, in the service of life, such creative 
or inventive capacity as he possesses, and is content, 
for the most part, to maintain his normal condition 
of apathetic indifference to the future of the race, by 
thinking and acting along the lines dictated by habit 
and convention. He behaves, that is to say, like a 
sheep rather than like a man. Man, in fact, though 
an expression of a dynamic and changing principle, 
changes slowly and uncertainly, and tends continu- 
ally to lapse into inertia by settling into the rut of 
habit. Given, then, the fact of man’s slackness and 
comparative indifference to the purposes of evolution, 
the problem is that of impelling *him, as frequently 
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and effectively as possible, to new and creative forms 
of thought and action. 

The Importance of the Unconscious . — ^This problem 
the life force solves, in the first place, by the device 
of the unconscious. I conceive that the unconscious 
is that part of ourselves in virtue of which we are 
directly in touch with the vital force. It is, as it 
were, the link which connects the insulated current 
of life which constitutes an individual with the main 
stream. The life force communicates to the uncon- 
scious a series of thrustings and promptings which 
seek to impel the organism along the lines on 
which it is desired that it should proceed. These 
unconscious thrustings and promptings subsequently 
appear in the conscious as motives deliberately 
entertained and desires rationally conceived. Thus 
the instinctive thrust and urge of life within us is 
transformed into conscious phenomena, such as 
beliefs .and desires, which we regard as the indepen- 
dent creations of our own personalities, and proceed 
to carry out in action in the full conviction of the 
freedom and independence of our will. By this 
means the life force continually renews the stream 
of life within us and yet allows us to remain in 
ignorance of its source. Thus it comes about that, 
overlooking our true position as mere instruments of 
life created by life for its own purposes, we regard 
ourselves as independent personalities possessing 
freedom of choice,, and within limits, freedom of 
action. On these lines it seems possible to reconcile 
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the more or less universal belief in the freedom of the 
will and the spontaneity of thought with the evidence 
afforded by modern psychology, and described in 
the last chapter, which exhibits us as the slaves of 
impulses arising deep down within ourselves. 

Our Subjection to the Life Force . — have said that 
the phenomena of desire and emotion are to be 
interpreted in terms rather of a push from behind 
than of a pull from in front. This push is imparted 
to our unconscious by the life force, and only pre- 
sents itself in the guise of a rational striving after 
objects deliberately chosen, owing to the fact that 
in the passage from the unconscious to the conscious 
its real character becomes obscmred. Such, indeed, 
I conceive to be the nature of the relationship 
normally subsisting between the life force and the 
individual. 

But there are certain events in the biography of 
the individual which stand outside this relationship. 
When these, the most important events of our lives, 
occur, we realise the full extent of our subjection as 
tools or instruments of a force which animates us for 
purposes of its own, and drops us when those purposes 
have been fulfilled. By the most important events 
in our lives I mean birth, love and death. 

The phenomenon which we call being bom is 
clearly outside our control. We do not ask for life ; 
we do not even wish for it ; we are presented with 
life whether we desire it or not. «Nor are we allowed 
anx discretion in the matter of the choice of our 
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parents. We are, as it were, pitchforked into Ufe, 
not for ourselves but for the sake of something else. 
Similarly with death, which may be construed as our 
abandonment by the life force when we cease to be 
serviceable for the performance of the functions for 
which it created us. Death, like birth, is not chosen 
by us ; it is imposed upon us. We say goodbye to 
life as we are introduced into life not because we will 
or desire these things, but because something which 
is outside us, and yet within us, wills them for us. 

Love, the device whereby the hfe force secures the 
continuance of our life in others, appears at first 
sight to fall more nearly within the bounds of our 
discretion. A moment’s examination of the facts 
disposes, however, of this suggestion. The unwar- 
rantable expectations entertained by lovers with 
regard to each other, the complete abrogation of the 
freedom of will and choice which is characteristic of 
love, and the general appearance presented by those 
in love of having been deprived of their powers of 
rational selection in order that, whether they like it 
or not, they may be hurled into each other’s arms by 
something which is ruthlessly using them as its tools, 
all point strongly in the direction of the conclusion 
that in love, as in Ufe and death, we are controlled by 
a force which uses us in the interest of purposes 
which take no account of individual happiness or 
security, provided only that through our agency the 
advance of those purposes may be furthered. It is in 
the same direction that we must look for the explana- 
tion of the frequently observed phenomenop oi 
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marked physical attraction between lovers, conjoined 
with a complete incompatibility of outlook and tem- 
perament. The life force wishes its instruments to 
produce healthy children ; it does not care whether 
they are happy. 

Genius . — A further device on the part of the life 
force for overcoming the natural sluggishness and 
conservativeness of the beings it has created is the 
occasional production of what we call genius. A 
genius is created in order to give conscious expression 
to the instinctive purposes of life. He is in a special 
sense a medium for the transmission of the current 
of life, and it is to the peculiarly direct and palpable 
character of the thrust and pulse of life within him 
that we give the name of inspiration. It is the busi- 
ness of the genius to point the way to a new and 
higher level of thought and conduct than that which 
has hitherto been achieved. Were it not for the 
great artists, thinkers and reformers, the world 
would stand still ; and, since a world, whicfe was 
stationary in respect of its mental, spiritual or 
SBsthetio life, would be as obstructive to the purposes 
of the life force as a world which was stationary in 
respect of the more strictly biological departments 
of evolution, the life force is under the necessity of 
adopting drastic measures to move it forward. In 
order, therefore, to counteract the natural tendency 
of human beings to stagnate, and their determination 
under cover of the names of orthodoxy and respect- 
ability to perpetuate the present, rather than go to 
the trouble and disturbance which the carrying out 
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of the next evolutionary advance in thought and 
conduct involves, the life force produces a genius to 
do for the mass of men what they are unable to do for 
themselves. The genius from his very nature per- 
sistently challenges the accepted modes of thought 
and rules of conduct current in society, denouncing 
its morality as vicious and its thought as erroneous. 
This procedure is violently resented by men’s natural 
disinclination to have their beliefs questioned and 
their habits upset, with the result that the genius is 
persecuted or crucified when he is a moralist, and 
starved and neglected when he happens to be an 
artist. Since, however, his thought and inspiration 
anticipate the next stage of the evolutionary process, 
the community in due course moves up to the level 
which he has indicated, with the result that the 
genius is posthumously ennobled by the descendants 
of the very men who declared him to be unfit for 
decent society. 

Th^ adoption by the new generation of the stan- 
dards set by the pioneers of the preceding one leads 
to the formation of new habits of thought and con- 
duct which, in course of time, become as stereotyped 
as the old. The ideas which were once new and 
living become in their turn dead and formal, so that 
the life force rapidly finds itself under the necessity 
of repeating the process of counteracting the natural 
tendency of mankind to stagnate, by producing a 
new genius to supersede the work of his predecessor. 
Hence evolution in the realms of thought, morals 
and art, like evolution in the more strictly biological 
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sense, appears to proceed not so much by the gradual 
accumulation of minute variations, as Darwin sup- 
posed, as by the sudden production of mutations or 
sports ^ , whose appearance nothing in the previous 
history of the race has foreshadowed. A genius is, in 
fact, nothing but a “ sport,” in the psychological as 
opposed to the physiological history of living 
organisms. 

He is to be regarded as a signpost set up by the 
life force to indicate to humanity the road along 
which it must travel. Like the unconscious he is a 
contrivance designed to prevent individuals from 
exclusively following their own desires and thereby 
frustrating the accomplishment of the purpose for 
which they were created. 

The Duality of Mind and Matter. How Far can 
it he Carried ? — One more question remains before I 
conclude this brief sketch. I have endeavoured to 
show how the mind of the individual, which a^ears 
to be endowed with the privilege of what is called 
free will, is, in fact, constrained and directed by a 
well-designed and continuous pressure exerted from 
behind ; and my explanation rests upon the assump- 
tion of a fundamental dualism in the universe. I 
have postulated, that is to say, the existence both of 

^ The Dutch biologist De Vries attempted to show, with a con- 
siderable measure of success, that variations occurred not slowly and 
imperceptibly but with an abrupt suddenness, and that changes in 
species were due not to a gradual accumulation of minute differences 
but to the simultaneous occurrence in several members of the species 
of one of these sudden variations. They ar% known as “ sports ** or 
mutations. 
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a vital principle and of a something other than itself 
which obstructs it. But if the one be spiritual and 
the other material, how are we to explain their 
interaction ? Define matter as we may, do not all 
the difficulties to which we referred in the opening 
chapter, with regard to the influencing of the material 
by a something which possesses non-material attri- 
butes, still confront us, and have we not already 
called these difficulties insoluble ? 

I have only space for a very few words on this 
question, but something must be said to rescue the 
views put forward in this chapter from the 
charge of complete impracticabiUty. It is, I think, 
clear that, if the duality we postulate is a duality of 
substance, then the difficulties referred to are inso- 
luble. If mind and body be really composed of two 
substances different in kind, then by no possible 
means can we conceive of their interaction. 

But is duality of substance the only conceivable 
form of duality ? The principle of a pluraUty can be 
expressed as effectively in the forms of arrangement 
of things as in the nature of the things which are 
arranged. Instead of postulating the existence of 
two things different in kind, and being, as a conse- 
quence, compelled to consign the question of how 
they are to “ get at ” each other to the realm of 
mystery, we may think of the universe as being com- 
posed of one fundamental stuff which is arranged in 
two different contexts or ways. 

Let us then suppose that one of the forms of the 
arrangement of the iundamental constituents of the 
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universe is what is called mind, and that this par- 
ticular form of arrangement results from the opera- 
tions of the hfe force upon the constituents. The 
issues raised by this suggestion are difficult, and I 
can do no more than briefly indicate them. 

It will be remembered that in Chapter II. we saw 
that the modem analysis of matter had deprived it 
of the sohdity in point of space and durability in 
point of time which nineteenth century matter was 
supposed to possess. Matter, in fact, was nothing 
but a series, of momentary events, an apparently 
solid object being a succession of cinematographic 
representations of that object. Now philosophy 
gives us reason to suppose that the same event which 
appears in one context as a thing known to and by 
our senses, may appear in another as the sensation 
which, as we say, we have of it. Whether, therefore, 
one of the fundamental constituents of which the 
universe is composed appears as a material or as a 
mental entity, depends upon the context or form of 
arrangement in which it is taken. Arranged in one 
context it forms part of the series of events we call 
a mind ; arranged in another it forms part of the 
series of events we call an object. Hence it is now 
customary among certain thinkers to speak of the 
fundamental constituents of the universe as neutral 
particulars, the word neutral being employed to 
indicate that in themselves they are neither mental 
nor material, and that the properties of what we call 
mind and matter are attributed to them according 
to the context or form of arrangement in which they 
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appear. Thus mind and matter are both, as it were, 
secondary or derivative entities, coming into exis- 
tence as forms of the arrangement of a more primi- 
tive stuff, which in itself possesses the properties of 
neither. 1 

Returning to the life force, let us now express, in 
language rather different from that which we have 
hitherto employed, our conception of its permeation 
and infusion of matter. 

A mind, we say, is a certain arrangement of 
neutral particulars ; matter is another arrangement 
of particulars of the same sort. How is the special 
arrangement of particulars which is a mind brought 
about 1 Let us consider what it is that happens 
when an electric current comes into contact with a 
collection of steel filings. The current does not 
literally enter into the filings as water enters into a 
tank ; nor does it change their substance. What it 
does is jto cause them to arrange themselves in a 
certain special way. They stand to attention as it 
were and marshal themselves in a highly-ordered 
sequence and array. Filings animated by a charge 
of electricity are, in short, filings which have been 
gathered together into a special form of arrangement. 
In the same way I conceive that the life force enter- 
ing a lifeless world, or, in other words, a world of 
neutral particulars, causes those of them with which 
it comes into contact to fall into that peculiar form 

^ I cannot here attempt to give the arguments for this rather diffi- 
cult conception. Those who are interested should consult Mr, 
Russell’s The Amlysia oJ^Mind, Chapter VII, 
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of arrangement which we call a mind. Mind, there- 
fore, is not composed of a different substance from 
matter, not because mind is matter or matter mind, 
but because each is a form of arrangement of a stuff 
which is more fundamental than either. Of these 
forms of arrangement, that one which we call mind 
or life is caused by the life force coming into con- 
tact with the world of particulars, and is, in fact, 
that arrangement of particulars which the opera- 
tions of the life force produce. 

The question of the manner of the interaction of 
mind and matter is, as I have said above, of funda- 
mental importance. I have not been able to do 
more here than to sketch in the most summary 
fashion the lines upon which a possible solution 
might proceed. If the direction indicated is the 
correct one, we are enabled to avoid two difficulties 
each of which is usually regarded as soluble only at 
the cost of pronouncing the other to be insgluble. 

(1) We can account for the appearance of error, 
diversity and plurality by postulating the existence 
of at least two principles in the universe. 

(2) We can show how beings possessed of charac- 
teristics which express both these principles (a) in 
respect of their bodies, (6) in respect of their minds, 
nevertheless exhibit in themselves the phenomenon 
of interaction between the principles. And we sug- 
gest that this interaction can take place because 
body and mind are not composed of different stuffs, 
but are composed of the same stuff differently 
arranged, the arrangement which^we call mind being 
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due to the operation upon the particulars of the 
principle of life. 

It is not of course pretended that the above sug- 
gestions constitute in any sense a solution of the 
mind-matter problem. In common with most philo- 
sophical theories, they lead to their own special 
difficulties, which are no less formidable than those 
of rival hypotheses. At the same time it is remark- 
able how many of the facts of existence they will be 
found to explain. 

The application of the view of the universe sketched 
in this chapter in different departments of social and 
intellectual activity has been attempted in my 
Common Sense Theology, where certain theories of 
art, education and morals are derived from the 
fundamental life force hypothesis. How far this 
application can be termed successful it is not for me 
to judge. It is useless, however, to pretend that all 
the prpblems are solved by this hypothesis, any 
more than they are solved by others — if they were, 
philosophy would come to an abrupt conclusion — 
and only those theorists who supply the place of 
knowledge by converting their conjectures into 
dogmas could maintain that they had solved them. 
As I pointed out in the Introduction, the problem 
of mind and matter, like all fundamental ques- 
tions, is probably insoluble. In the last resort the 
attitude we shall adopt towards it will be deter- 
mined by temperamental and emotional factors 
rather than by strictly rational considerations. We 
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believe what we believe, not because we have been 
convinced by such and such arguments, but because 
we are of such and such a disposition. But if 
Qur attitude to ultimate problems is largely in- 
stinctive, we have also an instinct to seek rational 
grounds for the beliefs which we have instinctively 
reached. The promptings of this instinct have led 
to the writing of this book, and if it contrives to 
stimulate the same instinct in others it will not have 
been written in vain. 
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